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A New Book Containing 1,982 


STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 


Will Be Ready About October Ist 


RDER at once the coming valuable new in- 

dexed volume containing almost 2,000 of our 
famous “Stock Factographs.” Price alone $3.85— 
or add $1.95 to any subscription order. 


The book will contain all “Factographs” just as 
they will have appeared in FINANCIAL WorLD from 
January 1, 1941, to September 30, 1942. In addi- 
tion to 1,076 regular “Factographs,” 472 Condensed 
“Factographs” of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks not 
covered by regular “Factographs” and 269 New 
York Curb Preferreds, the book will contain Con- 
densed “Stock Factographs” of 165 industrial and 
insurance stocks traded in over-the-counter. 


A complete up-to-date edition of “Stock Facto. 
graphs” for quick reference is just as necessary 
to the success of an investor today as a reliable 
dictionary and an encyclopedia are essential to 
the author of good books. 


Each “Factograph” gives much vital data not in- 
cluded in the various small stock manuals. The 
facts in a single “Factograph” may easily prove to 
be worth one hundred times the cost of the book. 
Without the big book of “Factographs” you deprive 
yourself of much highly essential knowledge con- 
cerning hundreds of the leading corporations. 
Many investors tell us that they would not think 

of buying or ‘selling any 


The new edition will be a 
Ready Reference Book 
for Investors — always 
available to tell you the 
really vital facts an in- 


Get This NEW Book 


security without first 
reading and _ re-reading 
our latest “Factograph” 
covering the particular 
company involved. 


vestor should know about 
New York Stock Ex- 
change and New York 
Curb stocks, as well as 
the most active over- the- 
counter issues. It will 
contain 280 pages, 842 x 
1034 inches. 


Even if you had to pay 
$10 to $15 for this in- 
dispensable book alone, it 
would likely pay for 
itself many times over if 
you consulted it before 
buying or selling any 
to invest more _intelli- 


11-Year Record of 


Earnings and Dividends 


1931 to 1941 
Also HIGHS and LOWS EACH YEAR 


Covering Every Common Stock on 
the New York Stock Exchange 


You will refer frequently to this “COMPLETE 
11-YEAR RECORD OF EARNINGS and 
DIVIDENDS as well as HIGHS and LOWS 
EACH YEAR” covering every common stock 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange —a 
complete year-to-year record of Highs and Lows, 
Earnings and Dividends per share during the 
11 years, 1931 to 1941 inclusive. AVERAGE 
YEARLY EARNINGS as well as AVERAGE 
YEARLY DIVIDENDS are also shown for the 
first 10 years of this 11-year period. Send $1 
for the book alone—or add 50 cents to any 


You may obtain a copy of 
the coming edition of our 
“Stock Factographs” book 
for $3.85. And you can 
make a very substantial 
saving by taking advan- 
tage of a combination 
offer of this valuable book 
and a year’s subscription 
for FINANCIAL WorLp — 
both for only $13.95. Avoid 
many costly investment 
mistakes by referring fre- 
quently to this coming 
new 23rd edition of our 
book of “Stock Facto- 
graphs.” This is the first 


gently — to know more subscription offer. 


—to guess less. 


edition published since 
March, 1942. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $12 please enter my order for: 


(a) An immediate survey of my 20 LISTED securities (write on separate sheet). 
{b) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD (1,664 pages of vital invest- 


ment facts and analyses). 


(c) Next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings and statistical manual — 


“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS.” 


{d) The valuable privilege of obtaining securities advice monthly by letter as per 


your rules. 


(e) “10 YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD” (1931 to 1940) of all 


N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks. 


(£) Reprints of the four inflation articles: “How Inflation Develops and What To 
Do About It.” 


S23 NOTE THESE EXTRA VALUE 
SPECIAL OFFERS: 


L] Add $1.95 to any offer for coming 
large book of 1,982 “Stock Facto- 
graphs.” Will be ready October Ist. 
Price alone $3.85. 


[] Add 50 cents extra for book ‘11- 
YEAR TABULATION OF PRICE 


RANGE, DIVIDENDS AND 
EARNINGS.” (Published in July.) 
Book alone $1. 


L] Add 75 cents for September Bond 
Guide giving ratings and vital data 
on 4,800 bonds. Price alone $2. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York, N, Y. 
There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year ended April 30, 1942, a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent 
(134%) on the preferred capital stock of 
this Company, payable October 1, 1942 to the 
holders of record of said stock at the close 
of business September 22, 1942. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 
Es J. Harpy, President 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
September 10, 1942 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION Cleveland, Ohio 


NO. 11 
WJ 


The Board of Directors of Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation has declared a dividend amount- 
ing to Twenty-five Cents (25c) per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the Corporation, 
payable on October 10, 1942 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on September 23, 1942. 


E. F. Richter, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND 4 


United States Plywood 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


For the quarter ended July 31, 
1942, a cash dividend of 30c per 
share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this corporation has been 
declared payable October 20, 1942, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business October 10, 1942. 
SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1942, 


DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


On September 2, a quarterly dividend of 
one and three-fourths per cent (134%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of the 
above corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable October 1, 
1942, to stockholders of record on the 
books of the Company at the close of 
business September 12, 1942, 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 173 
A dividend of seventy-five cents per share on 
the capital stock of this Company has been de- 
clared payable October 15, 1942, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business September 24, 


1942, LIONEL W. UDELL, Treasurer. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held 
September 10, 1942, declared a dividend for the 
third quarter of the year 1942 of 50¢ a share on 
the Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company, payable September 30, 1942, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Septem- 
ber 21, 1942. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer . 
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William M. Jeffers 


“I cannot do any more talking . . . we need action” 


66 ZAR of all Rubber” is the title which is already being 

tacked on railroader William M. Jeffers, who is taking 
a leave of absence from the presidency of Union Pacific to 
run America’s rubber program. 

Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman, announced the appoint- 
ment last week, and vested Mr. Jeffers with “all the authority 
of the chairman of the WPB over the rubber program and 
all its phases.” The selection was approved heartily by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

To say the least, the choice of a railroad executive came as 
a surprise to both Washington and industry. Fear had been 
expressed that a “figurehead” might land the job, but Mr. 
Jeffers’ acceptance removed all doubts. He said: 

“T am mindful of the words used in the Baruch report in 
which it is said that the existing rubber situation is so dan- 
gerous that, unless we take conclusive steps, this country will 
face both a military and civilian collapse. This means I have 
a tough job. But it is also a job for all people of the United 
States. . . . I cannot do any more talking about the matter 
now. We do not need talk—we need action.” 

Born sixty-six years ago in North Platte, Nebraska, Mr. 
Jeffers is often called a “self-made man.” His long career with 
Union Pacific started in 1890 when he was fourteen years old 
—first job: call boy. He worked his way up: telegrapher, 
train dispatcher, train master, superintendent, vice president 
and president. Known affectionately by his men as “Big Bill,” 
he has long enjoyed a reputation for his knack in picking the 
right men to do the right jobs. 


public offering of four classes of 

securities of the Southwestern 
Public Service Company was made 
last week by a nationwide syndicate 
headed by Dillon, Read & Co. In- 
cluded in the offering are $20 million 
of first mortgage and collateral trust 
4s due 1972 and priced at 107%; $6 
million of 21%4 & 3 per cent notes, due 
serially 1943-45, priced at an average 
of 100.1617 ; 60,000 shares of 6% per 
cent cumulative preferred stock at 
par; and 185,000 shares of common 
stock at 5. The offering of common 
shares is subject to prior subscription 
by the common stockholders of Com- 
munity Power & Light Company and 
General Public Utilities, Inc. 

The financing is designed to con- 
summate a plan of integration where- 
by Southwestern Public Service will 
acquire the assets of Community P. & 
L. and General Public Utilities, in- 
cluding properties of Texas-New 
Mexico Utilities Company and Gulf 
Public Service Company. 

The bonds carry a provision for an 
improvement fund to begin in 1948 to 
redeem bonds starting at a price of 
106.60. The preferred stock is call- 
able at any time at 110, although a 
sinking fund starting next April 1 
provides that purchases of the issue 
may be made at private sale or in the 
open market at the best prices ob- 
tainable. 

& 


Last week John L. Clark, a partner 
of Abbott, Proctor & Paine, was 
elected president of the Association 
of Stock Exchange Firms. He suc- 
ceeds James F. Burns, Jr., who has 
entered the Army Specialist Corps as 
a captain. 


x *k 


Goodbody & Company is opening 
a new department to trade in Cana- 
dian listed and unlisted stocks and 
bonds, and will maintain direct wires 
to both Toronto and Montreal for 
this purpose. The department will 
be under the supervision of Herbert 
Hipkins and Gerard Burchard, who 
were formerly associated with Hart, 
Smith & Company. 

x 


A recent article in ‘Domestic 
Commerce,” published by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, entitled 
“What Should You Spend on Adver- 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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CANADIAN PATTERN 
PRICE CONTROL 


Canada has been waging a successful fight against 
inflation. We have borrowed from its experience in 
price administration, and may follow similar policies 


in wage stabilization. 


ent antedates that of the United 
States by more than two years, the 
necessity for grappling with the prob- 
lems of inflation arose sooner in the 
Dominion than on this side of the 
border. Nevertheless, Prime Minis- 
ter King’s claim to leadership in es- 
tablishing a wartime economy is sup- 
ported by the far-reaching and cour- 
ageous measures adopted last year, 
particularly since our later entrance 
into the war is counterbalanced by 
fiscal trends in the years when we 
were technically at peace. 

It is highly significant that Can- 
ada’s tax revenues have consistently 
covered a much larger percentage of 
total government expenditures in all 
recent years, since the relative volume 
of deficit financing is the main deter- 
minant of inflationary trends. In the 
1941 fiscal year, taxes covered 70 per 
cent of the Dominion’s expenditures, 
which compares with 60 per cent in 
this country. Because of heavier 
taxes in Canada and the acceleration 
of our defense and war programs, the 
inflation potential has risen more 
rapidly in the United States since the 
end of the 1941 fiscal period. 


FUNCTIONAL CONTROLS 


Soon after the outbreak of war, 
Canada adopted “functional” con- 
trols. Sharp increases in taxes, cou- 
pled with bond selling drives, were 
instituted with the double purpose of 
maintaining sound Dominion finance 
and absorbing excess public purchas- 
ing power. Even on the basis of the 
steep increases provided by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee’s recommen- 
dations, Canadian income taxes are 
substantially higher than those pro- 
posed for our citizens (except in the 
very low brackets). On an annual 
income of $3,000 a single taxpayer, 
without dependents, is subject to a 
total contribution of $1,064 (includ- 


Spe Canada’s status as a belliger- 
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ing enforced savings), compared with 
the proposed U. S. tax of $604. 

For the first two years of the war, 
Canada’s direct controls were aimed 
mainly at the maintenance of reason- 
able prices through regulation of sup- 
plies. The Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, established in Septem- 
ber, 1939, prosecuted hoarders and 
profiteers, and there was some “‘piece- 
meal” price fixing more or less sim- 
ilar to that done by our OPA in the 
months before the general maximum 
price order. However, a number of 
price increases were permitted, in line 
with the general policy of stimulating 
production. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


The trend of commodity prices in 
Canada for two years from the out- 
break of war was closely similar to 
that in the United States. The net 
advance in 1940 and in the early 
months of 1941 was very small, but 
signs of inflation appeared in the 
second and third quarters of last 
year. The Canadian official index 
of wholesale prices rose from 85.9 
in March to 93.2 in October; the 
cost of living index rose almost as 
much from February to October of 
1941 as in the previous eighteen 
months. 

During the last quarter of 1941, 


“We have led in the transforma- 
tion from a peacetime to a wartime 
economy. We have been first in 
the field of supply as the arsenal, 
granary and shipyard. We have 
been foremost in war, taxation and 
finance; in the conservation of raw 
materials; in efforts to prevent 
profiteering and inflation; in the 
control of the cost of living, and in 
the over-all employment of man- 
power.”—Prime Minister King of 
Canada, in a radio speech made on 
the third anniversary of declaration 
of war. 


Finfoto 


the Canadian Government set up a 
system of strict over-all controls. 
Price ceilings for retail merchandisers 
were placed in effect on December 1, 
each establishment being limited to 
the maximum prices charged in the 
base period September 15-October 
11. At approximately the same time, 
ceilings were imposed on rents and 
wages were stabilized. 

There is no need to describe in de- 
tail the Canadian experience with 
price ceilings since our OPA policies 
have, in the main, been closely pat- 
terned upon the development of price 
controls in the Dominion. The sys- 
tem was based primarily on retail 
prices; but as “squeezes” appeared, 
the “roll-back” plan was adopted in 
order to distribute the burden at all 
levels from the retailer back to the 
manufacturer. 


THREE DIFFERENCES 


As in this country, certain agricul- 
tural commodities were exempted. 
The most significant differences were 
(1) the ceilings on services covered 
a wider field, including even moving 
picture exhibition; (2) all sales of 
munitions and other war products to 
government agencies are exempted; 
(3) the law’s penalties apply to the 
individual buyer as well as to the 
seller. Application of price ceilings 
to war producers has been an im- 


‘ portant subject of controversy in this 


country in recent months. 

These relatively minor differences 
are overshadowed by the contrasts 
between U. S. and Canadian wage 
policies. Canada’s first step toward 
wage fixing was made late in 1940. 
This wage stabilization move, which 
was limited to war industries, did not 
work satisfactorily; inequalities de- 
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veloped and labor shortages created 
difficulties in administration. 

In October of last year, it was de- 
termined to extend wage stabilization 
policies to all industries. Under the 
Order-in-Council of October 24, all 
employers were forbidden to increase 
basic wage scales paid on November 
15, 1941, without the permission of 
the National War Labor Board. 
This agency was empowered to make 
upward adjustments where wages 
were found to be low in comparison 
with prevailing rates for similar oc- 
cupations in the same or comparable 
localities. A cost of living bonus was 
provided, which could be suspended 
in the case of basic scales found to be 
above the prevailing rates. 

The cost of living bonus is the out- 
standing feature of the Canadian 
plan. It is controlled by the official 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index, 
which is based upon the consuming 
habits of typical urban wage-earner 
families in the year ended September 
30, 1938. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


The following were exempted: 
government agencies, provincial and 
municipal governments, hospitals, 
charities and other non-profit institu- 
tions, and enterprises engaged in 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and trap- 
ping. After initial adjustments to re- 
move inequalities, other employers 
were made subject to bonus adjust- 
ments every three months, with 
changes based upon increases (or de- 
clines) in the cost of living as shown 
by the index for the preceding month, 
in comparison with the index number 


for 


Which Companies Would 
Benefit from New Tax Plan? 
— 


Outlook for Low Priced 
Defaulted Rail Bonds 


which determined the last previous 
change in the bonus. 

No adjustment is required when 
the change in the index amounts to 
less than one point. 

Thus far, it might appear that the 
“Little Steel” formula, adopted by 
the U. S. War Labor Board as a 
standard in determining wage cases, 
follows the Canadian pattern. This 
formula relates upward adjustments 
in wage rates to an estimated 15 per 
cent rise in the cost of living be- 
tween January 1, 1941, and the 
spring of 1942. But there are im- 
portant differences, notably in the 
fact that wage rates under the “Little 
Steel” ruling are permitted to advance 
by the same percentage as the in- 
crease in the cost of living. 


WAGE INCREASES 


The only percentage increases per- 
mitted for Canadian workers apply in 
the case of male employees under 
twenty-one years of age and female 
workers receiving basic wages of less 
than $25 a week. For adult male 
workers and all others employed at 
basic rates of $25 a week or more, 
the bonus is only 25 cents a 


week for each increase of one point 
in the cost of living index. Thus, 
the worker with a _ basic wage 
scale of $50 or more receives the 
same bonus as the employee receiving 
a basic rate of $25. Obviously, this 
plan minimizes the inflationary effects 
of increased payments to labor, while 
covering the average increases in the 
cost to the individual of the necessi- 
ties of life. 


“C, OF L.” BONUS 


This realistic approach, based upon 
recognition that price ceilings cannot 
hold in the face of a progressively ris- 
ing wage level, offers the greatest 
hope of success for the Canadian 
plan. Thus far, it has worked re- 
markably well. The cost of living in- 
dex, which rose from 110.5 in June, 
1941, to 116.3 last November, de- 
clined after the over-all ceilings and 
wage controls were imposed and last 
April was still slightly below the peak 
1941 figure. More recent figures 
show a moderate advance, but only 
one increase in the cost of living 
bonus has been ordered this year 
(about a month ago) on the basis of 
the showing of the index. 

President Roosevelt’s Labor Day 
message emphasized the need for bet- 
ter controls of the farm price and 
wage elements in the inflation spiral 
if serious consequences are to be 
averted. It will be interesting to ob- 
serve whether future developments, 
particularly in wage stabilization, 
conform to the Canadian pattern as 
closely as the OPA followed its coun- 
terpart in Canada in the application 
of general price controls. 


STUDYING OUTLOOK FOR POST-WAR ERA 


“In time of war, prepare for peace”—this is the new 
slogan that Union Bag & Paper has taken as the key- 
note for the department that it has set up to study 
post-war prospects and their effect on the industry. 


I" a novel move that may set a sig- 

nificant pattern, the Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation has appointed a 
Post War Planning Manager to study 
“social, political and economic changes 
and their possible effect on all de- 
partments of our Company.” 

“It has been my firm conviction for 
some time,” said President Calder, in 
announcing the appointment “that 
the dislocations arising out of the 
eventual peace will present so.many 


social, economic and industrial com- 
plexities that it is imperative for all 
industry—as well as our own, and 
our own Company—to be prepared 
to meet new problems. 

“The economic consequences of the 
peace following the last war were 
many, and American industry as a 


- whole displayed inadequate prepara- 


tion and lack of foresight in meeting 
them. Today I see similar evidence of 
indifference to post-war difficulties.” 


The new post will be filled by 
Donald Johnson Hardenbrook, until 
recently Chairman of the Board of 
the Institute of Applied Econometrics. 
A member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, Mr. Hardenbrook is a 
great-great-grandson of one of the 2+ 
brokers who on May 17, 1792, signed 
the original agreement under the but- 
tonwood tree which marked the 
founding of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Designation of an actual Post-War 
Manager may be something new in 
corporate practice today, but there is 
evidence that the idea already is be- 
ginning to “take hold” and may meet 
with widespread acecptance. 
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of them rank second only to the tax collector in their 


claim on earnings. 


n individual who is in debt to no 
A one occupies a very happy po- 
sition. Because of the very nature of 
business, it cannot be expected that 
corporations can avoid incurring cur- 
rent liabilities. But those whose 
debts do not extend beyond the usual 
trade bills, and perhaps a modest 
bank loan to tide them over an un- 
usually busy temporary season, are 
much less likely to run into financial 
problems than companies which have 


COMMON STOCKS 
“SENIOR” POSITION 


Issues having neither bonds nor preferred stocks ahead 


to meet heavy interest charges and 
face eventual repayment of bonds. 
Especially at such a time as the 
present, when taxes are constituting 
such a heavy drain on cash, absence 
of significant funded debt is a decided 
advantage. As for the longer range 
picture, a debtless company should 
be able more readily to negotiate the 
post-war readjustment period than if 
it had the additional problem of sub- 
stantial interest charges payments. 


Finfoto 


For although tax bills decline when 
earnings shrink, bond interest must 
be met promptly regardless of the 
state of profits. 

However, even a company with no 
bonds (or preferred stocks), and now 
possessing large cash resources, must 
be able to show significant earnings 
from time to time, else its assets will 
constantly diminish merely as a result 
of the costs of staying in business. 

From the standpoint of the owner 


Companies Having Only Common Share Capitalizations 


Working 


Working Cash and Cash and 

Million Equiv. Million Equiv. 

Common Stock: of $ Ratio (millions) Common Stock: of $ Ratio (millions) 
$4.8 2.3 $2.6 D D $0.03 
0.8 2.7 0.3 2.6 2.4 1.1 
Alpha Portland Cement............. 8.4 7.5 6.5 Central Aguirre Sugar .............. 7.5 13.4 28 
Amerada Petroleum 3.4 2.7 2.1 Central Violeta 0.8 6.0 0.5 
Amer. Agricultural Chem. .......... 143 9.0 4.6 22.9 8.8 18.4 
Amer. Encaustic Tiling ............ 0.2 2.8 0.2 eT SO re 1.9 3.9 2.2 
Amer.-Hawaiian S. 9.2 2.2 10.3 Chickasha Cotten 4.3 15.8 2.2 
Amer. Machine & Foundry......... 4.6 3.2 2.0 Climax Molybdenum ................ 11.1 3.9 7.2 
Amer, Steel Foundries ............. 16.6 3.0 11.1 Commercial Solvents ............... 13.6 6.0 3.9 
6.8 46 1.3 Consolidated Aircraft ............... 3.2 1.0 18.0 
a ae 3.1 15.4 1.4 Consolidated Coppermines ......... 3.0 3.9 aa 
Anaconda Wire & Cable........... 11.6 2.1 5.1 Continental Diamond Fibre......... 29 3.0 0.6 
16.3 6.6 9.9 Continental Motors 2.7 1.1 8.6 
0.9 4.0 0.1 1.3 2.0 1.1 
4.6 2.0 3.8 2.6 3.8 3.1 
12.6 3.5 0.5 Doehler Die Casting................ 1.7 1.6 1.1 
Beech-Nut Packing 14.9 4.3 4.5 7.7 3.2 10.1 
Belding-Heminway ................: 3.1 1.9 0.2 Dunhill International ............... 0.7 as 0.5 
Bendix Aviation ..... .....-. exxupeus 14.0 1.2 11.9 ee 6.9 3.6 7.8 
Bohn Alum. & Brass...............: 4.2 1.5 0.2 Eastern Rolling Mill................ 0.2 1.2 0.3 
Borg-Warner ...........; 30.3 2.1 18.8 Eaton Manufacturing .............. 9.3 1.8 §3 
Bower Roller Bearing............... 2.5 2.1 1.9 EE EE ae 16.3 3.6 7.7 
Brewing Corp. of America.......... 0.6 1.9 0.7 Electric Storage Battery............ 24.6 49 11.9 
Briggs Manufacturing .............. 17.8 2.7 8.6 0.5 1.4 0.2 
Briggs & 1.7 1.8 1.3 Malet. 0.2 2.4 0.3 
6.2 28 4.7 Federal Mining & Smelting......... 1.4 28 1.5 
1.9 1.3 2.7 Federal Motor Truck............... 2.1 1.2 2.1 
Butte Copper & Zinc............... 0.1 5.8 0.04 gs 0.8 1.5 0.2 
2.6 2.1 0.8 General Electric .............¢7..-- 171.5 1.9 128.7 


Byron Jackson 


“—Argentine gold pesos. D—Deficit. 
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of a company’s common stock—or 
more properly, in this instance, “capi- 
tal” stock—absence of a preferred is- 
sue constitutes a further advantage. 
While the existence of senior stock 
presents lesser problems than does 
funded debt during periods of diffi- 
culties, inability to prevent unpaid 


dividends from piling up by no means 
enhances a corporation’s credit stand- 
ing, and may eventually lead to re- 
capitalization and dilution of the 
junior stock’s equity. 

There are well over two hundred 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange which have ahead of them 


neither bonds nor preferred issues, 
and they range in quality all the way 
from high investment grade to specu- 
lations of decidedly dubious promise. 
Virtually all such stocks are included 
in the tabulation, which atso shows 
other data (latest available) pertinent 
to financial status. 


MACHINE TOOLS—LEADING WAR BABIES 


he history of the machine tool 
industry in recent years has been 
one of steady expansion in output, 
dollar sales, employment, payrolls— 
and earnings. This period of pros- 
perity followed one of extreme de- 
pression, during which the industry’s 
output in one year (1932) fell to 
$22 million, against 1929’s $185 mil- 
lion and a normal annual expectation 
of about $150 million. The pent-up 
demand accumulated during the de- 
pression lifted sales to $195 million in 
1937, but this was merely a good start. 
The following year, export demand 
(primarily from Russia, Japan, Great 
Britain and France) rose to $74.7 
million against $40.1 million for 1937, 
and despite the recession in domestic 
business activity, total output fell 
only to $145 million. In 1939 and 
1940, export shipments successively 
increased to $93.4 million and $213.8 
million, and production rose to $210 
million and then to $450 million. Al- 
though foreign demand, particularly 
under Lend-Lease, remained large 
last year (no complete figures are 
available), it was dwarfed by the un- 
paralleled rise in machine tool re- 
quirements as a result of our defense 
program, which pyramided machine 
tool output to $775 million. This 
year, under the stimulus of our active 
participation in the war, production 
is expected to total $1.5 billion—over 
eight times the 1929 output! 


EXPANDED OUTPUT 


There is hardly another field of ac- 
tivity normally depending on civilian 
needs which has enjoyed so tremen- 
dous an expansion in unit and dollar 
output. Although this development 
has been accompanied by price ceil- 
ings, higher labor and material costs 
and higher taxes, the sky-rocketing 
volume of business much more than 
offset the narrowing of profit 
margins which took place through 
1941, and as a consequence earnings 


reached record levels in many cases. 
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Thus, Kearney & Trecker reported 
profits of $640,890 in 1937 and $5 
million in 1941; National Acme in- 
creased its earnings during the same 
interval from $1.4 million to $3.1 
million despite an advance in Federal 
taxes from $371,000 to $6.6 million. 
Warner & Swasey’s profit margin 
was cut by one-third between 1937 
and 1941 due to higher taxes, but net 
profits in the latter year (before a 
$1 million reserve for peacetime re- 
adjustments) were over two and one- 
half times those for 1937. 


EARNINGS LOWER 


Most of the interim earnings state- 
ments for 1942 show lower earnings 
as a result of the anticipated further 
increase in taxes. An exception was 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation, which earned 
$5.16 a share in the six months ended 
May 31 against $2.73 a share for the 
first half of 1941. The only signifi- 
cant decline was shown by Bullard 
Company, whose net fell from $3.44 
a share for the first six months of 
1941 to 76 cents a share for the same 
period of 1942. But if the proposed 
80 per cent tax ceiling is actually in- 
corporated into the 1942 Revenue 
Act, Bullard’s tax bill for the latest 
period will be reduced by $2.02 a 
share, raising earnings to $2.78. 

It may be that machine tool manu- 


facturers, like practically all other 
corporations, have passed their war- 
time earnings peak. However, this is 
by no means certain in all cases if re- 
cent less drastic tax concepts are to 
prevail. Despite increases in output 
thus far witnessed, further gains. are 
in the offing. The industry is not yet 
operating at capacity, primarily be- 
cause of the bottlenecks in experi- 
enced machine operators and foremen. 
This problem will be hard to solve, 
but training programs are showing 
good results. Furthermore, a number 
of companies are expanding their 
productive capacity — Warner & 
Swasey by 40 per cent, National 
Acme by 60 per cent, and Kearney 
& Trecker by 85 per cent. 


SALES GAINS 


Thus, further sales gains should 
sustain earnings in this industry at 
relatively better levels than in most 
other lines of business. Neverthe- 
less, machine tool equities are far 
from being blue chips. Not only are 
companies in this category typical 
capital goods producers, but they will 
be left at the end of the war with 
vastly increased capacity and (tem- 
porarily at least) considerably re- 
duced demand. Thus, wartime earn- 
ings will not be capitalized at too 
generous a ratio. 


LEADING MACHINE TOOL UNITS 


Earned Per Share—————— Dividends 

Year Interim us Far Recent 

COMPANY: 1941 1941 In 1942 Price 
Black & Decker...... a$3.78 b$3.20 b$2.55 $1.20 16 
Bullard Company .... 7.16 03.44 c0.76 1.50 18 
Ex-Cell-O Corp.-...... d6.22 e5.16 1.95 22 
Kearney & Trecker... 12.66 cna £5.27 2.25 22 
Monarch Machine..... 7.14 aad bee 2.25 16 
National Acme ....... 6.29 3.14 1.90 1.50 16 
Niles-Bement-Pond .. 3.56 0.75 9 
Starrett (L. S.)...... 25.78 re 26.98 1.50 27 
Van Norman Mach.... 3.06 h2.03 h1.33 0.75 8 
Warner & Swasey... 481 i1.27 i0.86 1.10 13 


a—Fiscal year ended September 30. b—Nine months ended June 30. c—Six months ended June 30. 


d—Eleven months endd Novmbr 30. c—Six months ended May 31. 


f—Six months ended March 31. 


g—Fiscal year ended June 30. h—24 weeks ended June 20. j—Quarter ended March 31. 
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66 I recommend that Congress in 

due time give consideration to 
the advisability of legislation which 
would place a floor under prices on 
farm products, in order to maintain 
stability in the farm market for a rea- 
sonable future time. In other words, 
we should find a practicable method 
which will not only enable us to place 
a reasonable ceiling or maximum 
price upon farm products but which 
would enable us also to guarantee to 
the farmer that he would receive a 
fair minimum price for his product 
for one year or even two years, or 
whatever period is necessary after the 
end of the war.” 


FARM PRICES? 


This statement, made by President 
Roosevelt in his cost-of-living mes- 
sage to Congress on September 7 last, 
clearly indicates the Administration’s 


fundamental policies with respect to 
farm prices for the duration as well 
as the immediate post-war period. 
They are bound to have an important 
bearing upon activities in the futures 
markets of agricultural commodities. 


FULL CONTROL 


In some existing supplies, imports 
and domestic production are already 
under full control by the Govern- 
ment, which fixes prices and makes 
allotments as needed by the war econ- 
omy. This group includes silk, rub- 
ber, hides and sugar, and trading in 
futures in these commodities has 
compietely ceased as under the pres- 
ent control system the buyer could 
receive no guarantee of future de- 
livery. 

Other agricultural commodities are 
not yet under such complete control 
but price ceilings and quotas have al- 


Finfoto 


ready been instituted for a number by 
the OPA, and the result also is a re- 
stricting effect upon the futures mar- 
kets in these commodities. Only in 
instances where because of large sup- 
plies the price level can be expected 
to remain under the ceiling price for a 
longer period, active trading in futures 
continues. Where scarcity prevails 
or the supply situation is tightening, 
ceiling prices have become practically 
the minimum prices, and for that very 
reason the volume of future trading 
in such commodities as cocoa, coffee, 
pepper, lard and cottonseed oil has 
shrunk materially. 


SANS CEILINGS 


Among domestic agricultural com- 
modities quite a number are still with- 
out effective ceilings, as parity prices 
are substantially above current mar- 
ket quotations. This list includes 


Agriculture Commodity Trading Highlights 


Commodity: Exchange Status of Control 
N. Y. Cocoa Exchange Price ceilings and quotas 
3) 00, N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange Price ceilings and quotas 
Chicago Board of Trade *Uncontrolled 
New York Cotton Exchange *Uncontrolled 
COTTONSEED OIL. New York Produce Exchange Price ceilings 
N. Y. Mercantile Exchange *Uncontrolled 
Commodity Exchange, N. Y. Price ceilings and 

allotments 

Chicago Board of Trade Price ceilings 

“ai eee .N. Y. Produce Exchange Price ceilings 

Commodity Exchange, N. Y. Full allocation and 
price control 

Commodity Exchange, N. Y. Full allocation and 
price control 

SOY BEANS........ Chicago Board of Trade Full marketing and 
processing control 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange Full import and 
marketing control 

Chicago Board of Trade *Uncontrolled 

Wool Assoc. of N. Y. Cotton Ex. Price ceilings 


*Price levels are sufficiently below parity prices to make controls on that basis non-operative. 
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Position of 
Relation of Supply to Demand Future Market 
Scarce Inactive 
Scarce Inactive 
Large Normal 
Sufficient Normal 
Tightening Inactive 
Demand rapidly increasing Negligible 
Tightening None 
Ample | Inactive 
Tightening Inactive 
Extremely scarce None 
Ample Normal but thin 
Scarce None 
Ample None 
Sufficient None 
Ample Normal 
Limited Negligible 
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wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, dry 
beans, cotton, sweet potatoes, apples, 
wholesale milk, chickens, eggs and 
oranges. Of these wheat, corn and 
cotton normally account for the bulk 
of the future trading, and transac- 
tions in these commodities still con- 
tinue at a volume which, considering 
war conditions, can be considered as 
normal, 

If, under the new policies, a floor 
should be placed under the prices for 
these commodities, and ceilings fixed 
on the basis of parity, it is obvious 
that the amount of the spread _ be- 
tween the two limits would largely 
determine activity in the markets for 
futures. For example, if the mini- 


mum price for wheat were to be set 
at the Government’s loan figure for 
1942, namely at 85 per cent of parity, 
this would mean $1.32 a bushel at 
Chicago. A ceiling of 100 per cent 
of parity would be about $1.54, and 
thus between the floor and ceiling 
limits wheat could fluctuate within a 
range of 22 cents a bushel—enough 
leeway for speculative trading in fu- 
tures in this commodity. 

At the present time it is not yet 
clear whether ceilings will be insti- 
tuted at the rate of 100 per cent of 
parity which the President favors and 
considers a “fair relationship.” It may 
even reach the 110 per cent which 
the farm bloc wrote into the original 


_ Price Control Act. 


But whatever the 
percentage of parity that will ulti- 
mately prevail, the combination of 
ceilings and floors will greatly restrict 
future tradings in agricultural com- 
modities and it is questionable 
whether activity would continue at a 
rate sufficient to preserve the eco- 
nomic functions of the futures mar- 
kets. 

Where prices remain at ceiling 
levels for some time because of scarc- 
ity of supplies and government buy- 
ing of all that becomes available, fu- 
ture trading will disappear auto- 
matically, as under such conditions 
trading for hedging purposes is 
hardly necessary. 


FOREIGN POWER STRENGTHENS POSITION 


he market for American & For- 

eign Power $7 and $6 preferreds 
has risen more than 100 per cent over 
the 1942 lows. The sustained ad- 
vance in these stocks is partly a nat- 
ural rebound from the severe decline 
in the years following 1937, shared 
with other utility issues despite the 
characteristics which set A. & F. P. 
apart from the typical domestic util- 
ity holding company. 


BETTER RELATIONS 


Prospects of improvement in the 
financial condition of Latin American 
countries arising from closer Western 
Hemisphere ties during the war and 
the hope of better commercial rela- 
tions with the United States in the 
post-war period also serve to improve 
the background for these equities. 
However, the recent market interest 
in Foreign Power preferreds is at- 
tributable in large part to an an- 
nouncement made last month of a 
substantial payment on the company’s 
floating debt. 

On August 19 the company made 
payments of $4.6 million on the serial 
notes held by a group of banks and 
by the parent company, Electric Bond 
& Share. At the beginning of 1941, 
the company’s indebtedness on notes 
payable (excluding the $35 million 7 
per cent notes held by E. B. & S., 
which are subordinated) amounted to 
$20 million, bearing interest at 334 
per cent. 

After payment of $4.5 million, the 
remaining debt was funded by issu- 
ance of $15.5 million serial 3 per cent 


notes, maturing in equal amounts 
from September, 1942, to September, 
1946. The 1942 installment was paid 
off last February. The August pay- 
ment anticipates the 1943 installment 
and half of that for 1944, leaving a 
little over $7.7 million outstanding. 
After effecting this debt reduction, 
the company and subsidiaries had $14 
million cash and U. S. Government 
securities on deposit in New York. 
Notes payable, other than the $35 
million E. B. & S. indebtedness, have 
been reduced $42 million since the 
end of 1933, and the recent rate of 
repayments suggests that this float- 
ing debt will be eliminated in the not 
distant future. Continuation of Amer- 
ican & Foreign Power’s expansion 
program in the late 1920s and 1930 
involved the assumption of obliga- 
tions which created difficult maturity 
problems in the depression years. 


NOTES REDUCED 


An item of $50 million notes pay- 
able appeared on the books at the end 
of 1930; the major part of the $35 
million E. B. & S. account dates from 
1931. Maturities on the bank loans 
from 1932 onward have been extend- 
ed from time to time, and the obliga- 
tion has been reduced to a point 
where it is relatively unimportant. 
The $35 million notes payable to 
E. B. & S. are subordinated to the 


serial notes and the company’s 5 per 


cent debenture bonds. 

If this ‘obligation had to be liqui- 
dated in cash after elimination of the 
remaining serial 3s, this would pre- 


sumably foreclose the possibility of 
increased dividend payments on the 
company’s preferred stocks for sev- 
eral years. But it appears likely that 
this debt may, in effect, also be sub- 
ordinated to the $7 and $6 preferred, 
judging from the SEC’s rulings in 
similar cases. Ultimate disposition of 
the matter will presumably await the 
Commission’s orders in “death sen- 
tence” proceedings covering Electric 
Bond & Share; it is possible that the 
$35 million will eventually be treated 
as a capital contribution or exchanged 
for a junior equity. 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES 


The war has created new problems. 
The Shanghai property is in the 
hands of the enemy and this invest- 
ment has been written off against sur- 
plus. The other subsidiaries (with 
the exception of a relatively small 
property in India) are located in 
Mexico, Cuba, Central and South 
America. Priorities and the shipping 
situation have made it difficult to pro- 
vide these operating companies with 
machinery, maintenance materials and 
fuel. However, with the cooperation 
of the Governments of the United 
States and the Latin American coun- 
tries concerned, it is not anticipated 
that these problems will prove in- 
superable. 

On the other hand, trends in inter- 
national politics and finance under 
war conditions suggest that the diffi- 
culties in transfer of funds to this 
country will be mitigated to some ex- 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Chris-Craft 


Boats of the U. S. Armed Forces Built with the Extensive Use of “Weldwood” Plywood. Left 
to Right: 1. Army Q Boat; 2. Army Rescue Boat; 3. Navy Picket Boat; 4. Navy Landing Boat. 


WARTIME INFANT FACING 
FURTHER PEACETIME GROWTH 


Use of plywood greatly accelerated by the emergency. 
But many newly found applications will carry over 
into the post-war period. The two leaders in the field. 


he search for substitutes in war- 

time always turns up unique ma- 
terials which often prove superior to 
those that they are intended to re- 
place on a temporary basis. World 
War II has proved to be no excep- 
tion. 

One of the interesting recent de- 
velopments has resulted from ef- 
forts by technologists and _ research- 
ers to find ersatz “metals” to offset 
the shortages of aluminum, iron, cop- 
per and zinc, as well as the many al- 
loys of these fruits of the mines. A 
Gargantuan problem, but one impor- 
tant solution was quickly found in 
plywoods which had previously been 
seen mostly in the beautiful grains of 
table tops and in the lightweight but 
strong shipping cases for radios, re- 
frigerators and the like. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Could plywood replace steel as 
sheets, shapes and bars? Could it be 
utilized as a substitute for aluminum 
and its alloys in airplane construction 
and for similar purposes? Would it 
be good enough to serve in place of 
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copper and other metals in applica- 
tions where these basic materials have 
always been regarded as unequalled 
by any other? 

All of those questions have been 
answered in the affirmative, but time 
will be required to prove that ply- 
wood can do the many jobs that have 
normally been assigned to various 
metals. 


TWO WOODS 


There are two primary types of 
wood: (1) Hardwoods, from trees 
that shed their leaves once a year (de- 
ciduous), such as ash, birch, maple, 
elm, mahogany and oak; and (2) 
Softwoods, the “evergreens” (conifers ) 
like cedar, fir, pine and spruce. Of 
course, many of the hardwoods are 
“soft,” and some of the soft woods are 
“hard,” but through experimentation 
and test the plywood technician has 
found ways and means of combining 
thin sheets or veneers of various 
kinds of wood with a bond that pro- 
duces a light-weight material which 
is unusually tough and resistant to 
abrasion. 


Plywood obtains its strength from 
the thin veneers bonded together with 
the grain of adjacent layers at right 
angles, the most popular having 
three plys or thicknesses. But mira- 
cles have been happening during the 
past decade and now there are hun- 
dreds of varieties, including the resin- 
bonded type, sometimes known as 
“plastic-bonded plywood,” and other 
kinds that are impregnated, all of 
which may be molded into practically 
any shape. 

Shortly before Pearl Harbor when 
the Government was faced with the 
necessity of quickly expanding its 
armed forces, ordinary plywood was 
already doing a war job. Plywood 
packing cases for shipping munitions 
and the implements of warfare repre- 
sented only the first step, for soon 
afterward plywood wallboard was 
being used in large quantities for de- 
fense housing, cantonments, and bar- 
racks and hospitals for most of the 
services. 


A BEGINNING? 


At the same time other kinds of 
plywoods, particularly the resin-bond- 
ed types, were found suitable for air- 
plane and glider construction and in 
the building of small boats for naval 
purposes. In these instances savings 
are being made in strategic metals, 
such as aluminum, copper and light 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


and information 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 
regarded as reliable, but 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1942 


Atchison B 

This year’s advance to 43 does not 
fully discount striking earnings gains 
and increased dividend. (Qu. div. 
raised from $1 to $1.50 in Sept.; $5 
total this year would yield 111%2%) 
Increase in first-half common earn- 
ings to $7.79 from $1.89 per share 
a year ago, added to last year’s final 
$9.90, would total $15.80. (This 
would approximate indicated earn- 
ings of Norfolk & Western, which 
sells at over 160.) July net railway 
operating income rose 36 per cent. 
August and September carloadings 
have continued substantial gains, not- 
withstanding much increased load 
per car. (Also FW, July 15.) 


Bridgeport Brass C+ 
High yield and appreciation pos- 
sibilities warrant retention, around 
8. (Paying at $1 an. rate, to yield 
12.1%.) First-half earnings equalled 
$6.66 vs. $2.60 per share on the com- 
mon stock before Federal taxes on in- 
come, and 98 cents vs. 92 cents after. 
Large new government-owned plant, 
to produce shell casings for the Navy, 
was recently opened; second plant is 
under construction. Company’s own 
facilities are largely converted to di- 
rect war production, while essential 
industries are served by unconverted 
plants. (Also FW, Aug. 19.) 


Celanese B 

Well sustained earnings not too 
generously priced below 21. (Indi- 
cated $2 an. div. returns 9.6%.) 
June twelvemonth results were $3.58 
vs. $2.42 per share a year before, 
after $8.19 vs. $5.15 a share unsegre- 
gated Federal taxes. Net for the June 
half-year was equal to $1.57 vs. $1.66 
a share after taxes at H. R. rates. 
Recently sold $35 million debenture 
3u%s to refund $24.7 million 3s, re- 
pay $3 million bank loans and partly 
finance capital outlays. Company re- 
ported joining with Mexico, and 
other private interests, in planning a 
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$6 million artificial silk plant in that 


country to employ 4,500 persons. 
(Also FW, May 20.) 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool C 

Importance in war production 
would warrant higher market ap- 
praisal ; quoted below 15. ($2 paid or 
declared this year yields 13.9%.) 
The sharp decline in this active arm- 
ament tool producer’s earnings in the 
first quarter, to 68 cents from $1.56 
per share on the common stock a 
year before, was not repeated in the 
June period, when net equalled $1.46 
vs. $1.43 per share. First-half total 
of $2.14 vs. $2.56 per share, after no 
less than $15.75 per share vs. $6.89 
unsegregated taxes on income, actu- 
ally covered the full year’s dividends. 
(Also FW, June 10.) 


Crucible Steel C+ 

Attractively priced below 30 as a 
decided “war baby.” (Paid $1 last 
Dec., none to date in 1942.) Com- 
pany is one of the few active ord- 
nance producers in peacetimes, but 
this and other forgings business is 
normally minor. In high speed and 
tool steels it enjoys world leadership 
and it is also a major producer of 
alloy and special steels. War pro- 
duction is taxing existing and newly 
constructed facilities to the utmost. 
Last year’s net was $12.96 vs. $9.91 
per share on the junior stock in 
1940; first-half of 1942 returned 
$4.01 vs. $4.98 per share. 


Decca Records C+ 

Company's former rapid growth 
retarded by war influences; at 8, 
stock is in an intermediate position. 
(Paid $1.15 in 1941; reg. an. 60 
cents, yielding 7.5%, supplemented 
by 10 cents qu. extras this year.) 
Specializing in “popular” phonograph 
records, company also produces class- 
ical discs and commercial transcrip- 
tions, and sells phonographs and ac- 
cessories manufactured by others. 


After a sharp five-year growth to 
$2.01 per share in 1941, earnings 
held at 98 cents in the first half of 
1942 against $1.02 a year before. 
Raw material problems, labor union 
restrictions and spending controls in- 
troduce uncertainties. 


Deere & Company C+ 

At around 22, moderate holdings 
may be maintained. (Paid $2 in 
1941; 35 cents this month.) This 
next-to-largest manufacturer of ayri- 
cultural machinery is an increasingly 
important factor in war production, 
apparently more than offsetting re- 
duced normal business. Sales in the 
fiscal year ended last October topped 
$125.2 million, gaining almdst one- 
half over 1939-40, and per-share net 
rose to $4.03 from $3.33, after $4.51 
vs. $1.87 Federal income and EPT. 
Year-end working capital was $82 
million last October, and $14.4 mil- 
lion cash alone exceeded $12.2 mil- 
lion total current liabilities. 


Ford Motor, Ltd. D+ 

A price of around 2 on the N.Y. 
Curb is not in itself sufficient induce- 
ment for “blind” purchase. (An, div. 
equivalent to about 11 cents yields 
5.3%.) Ford’s licensee in Europe 
(except Russia), Asia Minor and 
parts of Africa, company is without 
funded debt, but is generously capital- 
ized at 9 million equity shares of £1 
par value, on which earnings equalled 
2.09 per cent when last reported in 
1940. Company apparently is pro- 
ducing war materials at capacity in 
Britain, but inadequacy of recent in- 
formation is a deterrent to purchases 
of shares, 


Phillips Petroleum B 

No need to disturb semi-investment 
holdings, at current price of around 
39. (Reg. $2 div. yields 5.1%; paid 
25 cents extra last November.) 
_Breaking all former records, first-half 
gross income advanced to $69.4 mil- 
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lion from $62.4 million, but $2.55 vs. 
$2.15 per share depreciation, deple- 
tion, etc., and 72 cents vs. 49 cents 
Federal taxes on income (1942 at 
House rates), cut net to $1.51 from 
$1.85 per share a year before. Bal- 
ance sheet position continues strong. 
Operating in Central West, company 
would feel nationwide gasoline ra- 
tioning, but is a leader in develop- 
ment and production of high-octane 
aviation gasoline, as well as butadiene 
and styrene for synthetic rubber. 
(Also FW, June 17.) 


Reading Company C+ 

Price below 13, stock sells for less 
than three times estimated eight 
months’ net. (In 37th consecutive 
year of common divs., $1 rate yields 
7.7%.) Management estimates eight 
months’ revenues up 30 per cent, net 
income at $4.77 vs. $3.01 per share 
in the 1941 period. Company has no 
important maturity before 1947, but 
dividend conservatism enables it to 
reduce underlying debt and further 
strengthen treasury position. This 
important anthracite carrier may 
benefit from heavy traffic movements 
due to the fuel oil shortage. 


Rheem Manufacturing C+ 

A reasonably priced speculation 
at about 11 on the N. Y. Curb, 
stock yields 8.7%. (Pays $1.) Im- 
portant manufacturer of sheet steel 
pails, barrels, drums, tanks, etc., 
company has made several acquisi- 
tions since its own consolidation in 
1930 and has just obtained its thir- 
teenth domestic plant (it also has 
two in Australia), where it will make 
an unrevealed product “vital to the 


war effort”; other direct and indirect 
production for war is important. 
First-half sales doubled to $16.5 mil- 
lion, but taxes at House rates per- 
mitted only a moderate earnings gain 
to $1.15 from 93 cents per share on 
the common stock. An additional 
85,326 shares were recently offered 
to repay obligations and increase 
working capital. 


Ruberoid C+ 

Long-term holdings may be re- 
tained around 18, if risk and relative 
inactivity are recognized. (Paid 50 
cents in June and $1.25 in Dec., ’41; 
30 cents in June, 42.) Notwithstand- 
ing that sales climbed almost one- 
fourth to $13.7 million, tripled Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes 
($2.28 at H. R. rates vs. 76 cents per 
share) and contingency reserves (15 
cents vs. none) more than halved 
reported net for the first six months. 
of 1942 to 67 cents from $1.47 per 
share a year before. Although pri- 
vate building is currently in a down- 
trend, direct and indirect war outlets 
will largely compensate at least for 
the present. 


Spear & Company Cc 

W ould not be tempted by low price 
of 2% to purchase in the present situ- 
ation. Specialization of company’s 
six New York and four Pittsburgh 
stores in furniture, floor coverings, 
radios, stoves and other household 
goods, is ill-adapted to the increasing 
stringencies of the war economy, par- 
ticularly credit restrictions and grow- 
ing shortages of merchandise. Al- 
though earnings last year equalled 
$1.77 vs. 63 cents per share on the 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS— WEEK ENDED 


Shares -—Price——“ Net Shares -—Price—~ 
Stock: * Traded Open Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
International Tel. & Tel..... 46,500 A, 3% Amer. Cable & Radio....... 12,900 2 
Erig 43,600 8% General Electric ............ 12,900 26% 26% 
General Motors ............ 21,600 38 37% —% Southern Pacific ........... 12,800 1334 135% 
ee ere 21,300 3% 4 +% Columbia Gas & Electric.... 12,700 1 1% 
Am. Radiator & Stand. San. 17,300 4% ee.” bivas Twin City Rapid Transit.... 12,700 3 5 
6,700 21% 21% +¥% Chicago Gt. Western R.R. gf 12,200 13% 13% 
United Gas Improvement.... 16,400 33% 3% + % Paramount Pictures .....%.. 11,600 1534 15% 
14,800 3% American Tel. & Tel........ 11,400 121% 118% 
North American Co......... 14,800 7% 7% + % United Air Lines........... 1,160 13% 13% 
13,700 9/32 5/16 +1/32 11,000 6% 6% 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke.. 13,600 3 3% + % International Paper ........ 10,900 8% 8% 
Republic Steel ............. 3,500 13% 13% —% 10,800 38% 385% 
Internat’l Min. & Chem..... 13,300 7% 8 +¥% Bendix Aviation ............ 10,500 33% 34 
Consolidated Edison ........ 13,000 13% 13% + \% N. Y. Central Railroad...... 10,400 9 8% 
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common stock in 1940, the June half 
of 1942 lost $3.30 as against earnings 
of 45 cents per share, with sales vol- 
ume unchanged. 


United Electric Coal Cc 

War influences are highly construc- 
tive for this non-dividend-payer, but 
peace may return unimpressive earn- 
ings; priced around 6. Fairly con- 
sistent earnings averaged 37 cents per 
share on capital stock in 1936-40 five 
years but net advanced to 70 cents in 
the July, 1941, fiscal year; and in the 
nine months ended April it jumped 
to $1.30 from 55 cents a year before, 
notwithstanding 52 cents vs. 3 cents 
“Federal taxes.” Company mines 
bituminous coal by stripping (open- 
pit electric shovel) from about 75 mil- 
lion tons of reserves in Illinois, and 
its annual capacity approximates 534 
tons per share of stock. 


Willys-Overland D+ 

Priced at about 134 reflects highly 
speculative character, but duration 
appreciation possibilities largely out- 
weigh risks. Nine months through 
June more than covered the entire 
accumulated and current preferred 
dividend requirements, but funds are 
being applied toward strengthening 
financial position. With net sales up 
400 per cent to over $70 million, 
earnings equalled 40 cents as against 
a loss of 15 cents a year before, after 
$1.78 per share taxes and $1.23 per 
share depreciation changes. In addi- 
tion to conspicuous “jeep,” shell and 
other war work, company’s new air- 
crafts parts division soon should get 
into active production. (Also FW, 
Aug. 12.) 
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5-YEAR Senator Byrd has 
TAX pointed out to the Sen- 
PLAN ate Finance Committee 


how advisable it would 
be if a sound tax measure could be 
worked out that could be made to 
stand for at least five years. How 
pleased would be the tax payers if 
his proposal were to become a reality. 

For nearly ten years now there has 
not been a tax bill that has not cre- 
ated a constant turmoil over new 
rates and methods, until the country 
adjusted itself to them. 

The constant agitation they have 
aroused while these measures were 
debated in Congress has been a con- 
tinuous source of industrial disloca- 
tion, and it was not long after one 
was settled upon before another bill 
began looming up for the following 
year, keeping the pot continually 
seething in uncertainties without al- 
lowing industry more than a few 
months breathing spell. Under the 
circumstances, it is a wonder that 
business could forge ahead as it has. 
That it has been able to do this is a 
tribute to its vitality and the resource- 
fulness of management to adopt itself 
to new uncertainties. 

Here we are in September, and yet 
the tax bill for the year still remains 
in nebulous shape notwithstanding 
that discussions on the matter were 
begun as far back as March. 

As a direct. result of this prolonged 
delay there is not a taxpayer or a 
corporation in a position to know 
what levies he must meet. This is an 
unfortunate condition which produces 
a spirit of retrogression at a time that 
demands forward thinking and bura- 
geous planning. 

Moreover, if the current tax bill 
goes through, littered as it is with 
complex methods of computation, it 
may become necessary for a great 
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many tax payers to employ experts 
to make out their returns, for the 
inexperienced minds that have 
worked on the bill seem to think the 
more confusion they can inject into 
their tax theories the more brilliant 
the public will think they are. 

Hence there is considerable logic 
in Senator Byrd’s recommendation 
for a tax measure that would be per- 
manent for at least five years, and 
if the public insists long enough and 
strongly for its adoption it would 
stand a good chance of getting it. 
This would give a breathing spell and 
the much needed opportunity for ad- 
justing our obligations to the Govern- 
ment, something America has been 
denied since the New Deal has been 
riding in the saddle. 


OUR OWN’ While the agitation for 
SECOND a second front is keep- 
FRONT ing the war pot stew- 


ing, we should not lose 
sight of the equal importance of hav- 
ing one strictly of our own behind 
the lines if we are to conquer in the 
shortest time. 

In the successful prosecution of a 
war, its effort must be divided into 
two parts: the actual fighting, and 
the means by which it must be fought 
—one is its physical side and the 
other the material or economic. 

There is no criticism of the first— 
our manpower on land, sea and in 
the air is acquitting itself in a man- 
ner that evokes general praise. 

But a similar encomium cannot be 
expressed over our way of handling 
our economic front, and our failure 
here is responsible for much of the 


_ discouragement that inwardly, if not 


outwardly, prevails among many of 
our people. 

Behind our main front stalks con- 
fusion instead of unison, a situation 


that cannot be concealed and which 
the magazine “Fortune” in an earnest 
editorial bluntly and eloquently brings 
to the attention of the President. 

We are permitting sordid politics 
to stand in our way. It is dividing 
us into blocs and pressure groups, 
which is startlingly revealed in the 
cases of labor and agriculture, all 
strong for preferential treatment in- 
stead of working heart and soul, 
shoulder to shoulder, making equal 
sacrifices—which is the only spirit 
that an entire people should marshall 
together to win the war and preserve 
for themselves their heritage of lib- 
erty and democracy. 

Canada has shown us how to do 
this. She has a second front to sup- 
port her military first line. Our own 
second front should be patterned 
after that of our neighbor nation to 
the north. 


EXCHANGE When the New York 
BETTER Stock Exchange recent- 
WAKE UP ly had an opportunity 

to permit its members 
to cooperate with a large underwrit- 
ing house in the distribution of a con- 
siderable block of Standard Oil of 
Indiana, it shortsightedly turned 
down the opportunity because of one 
of its hidebound prejudices. 

Dillon, Read & Co.—non-members 
of the N. Y. S. E.—had contracted 
to sell 50,000 shares of Standard 
that the Harkness Estate sought to 
liquidate, and in carrying out this 
obligation tried to let the members of 
the Exchange participate in the sell- 
ing job to enable them to earn a little 
more than the regular commission. 
The Exchange turned down the sug- 
gestion. 

these far-sighted bankers, 
whose distribution facilities are far 
flung, were not a whit discouraged 
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by this rebuff and went ahead with 
their plans. With the aid of outside 
brokers and over-the-counter dealers 
they not only sold these securities 
with a bang, but received orders they 
could not fill. 

All of which only goes to prove 
that in the fossilized methods to 
which the Exchange clings, there is 
no room for modernized selling 
methods or vision—and, if slang is 
permissible, no guts. 

All the credit for doing an out- 
standing job belongs to these bankers, 
They have the brains, courage and 
the vision so much needed in an or- 
ganization which prides itself on be- 
ing a national market for securities, 
yet lacks the ability to justify this 
high station. Only young blood will 
ever get rid of the dry rot with which 
the Exchange is affected. 


WITH When the rubber 
BARUCH problem got too tough 
ON THE JOB for our New Deal ex- 


perimenters to grap- 
ple with, President Roosevelt finally 
called in Bernard M. Baruch to try 
to unravel the mess. 

Associated with this master mind 
of production and co-ordination in 
the last World War, and upon whose 
shoulders President Wilson leaned 
most heavily, were two other able men 
of sound capabilities—Dr. James B. 
Conant and Dr. Karl T. Compton. 

Now that they have come to a 
conclusion as to how much rubber 
the country needs, and how best to 
conserve it, the controversy should 
come to an end. 

It is noticeable that Baruch did no 
premature talking, nor did he break 
any limbs to make the front pages of 
the newspapers. He kept discreetly 
silent until he was ready to state the 
decision his committee reached. 

That is unlike the procedure of the 
heads of other committees and bu- 
reaus—they talk first and then find 
later that what they have said turns 
out to be impractical. 

It is unfortunate that the Presi- 
dent delayed so long in‘calling upon 
the services of such an able and 
experienced organizer and industrial 
strategist as Baruch has shown him- 
self. Had he done so earlier, much of 
the mess in our production situation 
would have been avoided. 

But as is often the case, only when 
the patient is so critically ill that av 
ordinary practitioner can no longer 
help him, a specialist is called in. 
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INFLATION BUYING 
TAKING HOLD YET: 


Issues with inflation hedge attributes are giv- 
ing a better-than-average market performance. 


he steady increase in the govern- 
ment debt over the past decade, 
combined with other factors, has 


made the possibility of inflation a 


subject deserving at least passing 
consideration by all far-sighted inves- 
tors. Not until recently, however, has 
it become a “live” issue. Upon our 
entrance into the war, it became even 
more obvious than it had been before 
that government debt was headed for 
heights not previously anticipated by 
even the most pessimistically inclined. 
Despite price ceilings on many prod- 
ucts, wide advances in wages and 
farm commodity prices laid the 
groundwork for a serious inflationary 
trend. 


INFLATION HERE? 


The subject was brought into bold 
relief by the President’s inflation 
message of April 27, and has again 


been emphasized by his Labor Day 
message. Everyone must realize by 
now that we have already experi- 
enced some measure of inflation, and 
that we are in danger of going the 
whole route unless strong measures 
are taken to prevent this. Under the 
circumstances, common stocks offer- 
ing some measure of protection 
against inflation might be expected to 
display marked strength; has this 
been the case? 


NEW INDEX 


In order to answer this question, 
THE FINANCIAL Wor-p has com- 
piled an index of six issues which, 
insofar as any stocks can do so, con- 
stitute inflation hedges. Comparison 
of the action of this index with that 
of the Dow-Jones industrial average 
(shown graphically in the accom- 
panying chart) indicates that infla- 


INFLATION STOCKS BEATING THE “AVERAGES” 
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tionary buying has indeed been taking 
place since the President’s message 
of April 27. The inflation index has 
risen by more than 24 per cent since 
that time, against a gain of 13 per 
cent in Dow-Jones industrials. 

The disparity between the two 
price series would be still greater but 
for the inclusion in the inflation index 
of Homestake Mining. This issue, of 
course, provides no protection against 


inflation unless and until it takes the 
form of dollar devaluation. In the 
event that devaluation does occur, 
however, sound gold mining shares 
would occupy a very advantageous 
position, much as in 1933. But 
Homestake, while it rose from around 
24 on April 27 to 35 on June 20, has 
more recently been adversely affected 
by the threat to the company’s war- 
time operations implicit in the diver- 


sion of labor and materials to miners 
of metals more important to the war 
effort. The issue has thus declined 
to 29, nullifying part of the recent 
progress made by the other compo- 
nents of the index. If allowance is 
made for this factor, it becomes evi- 
dent that buying prompted by the 
fear of inflation has played an impor- 
tant part in market movements over 
the past five months. 


FERTILIZERS ARE HAVING THEIR DAY 


Industry of perennial depression now tasting relative 
prosperity; diversification in chemicals is the hope for 


post-war earnings benefit. 


he “science” in modern farming, 

to which the educational aspirant 
may devote four years in a standard 
course at any one of countless agri- 
cultural colleges the country over, is 
largely a matter of chemistry. Soil 
fertilization may be defined as the ad- 
dition or restoration of desirable 
chemical properties, originally miss- 
ing in adequate amount, or since ex- 
hausted by continuous working, with 
the objective of raising or sustaining 
productive efficiency. 

Even localized wars “put the pres- 
sure on” farmers for increased pro- 
duction. When wars take on plane- 
tary aspects, the pressure is tremen- 
dously intensified by urgent needs of 
foreign allies and consequently stag- 
gering lend-lease requirements. Such 
is the present situation—how can the 
farmer meet it? 


LABOR PROBLEM 


One way to attain increased agri- 
cultural output, of course, is by em- 
ploying more labor thereon, but war 
has a habit of drawing the “hired 
help” away from the farm toward 
the better-paying industrial jobs. 

Another way is to install or mod- 
ernize agricultural machinery so 
that the available worker may ac- 
complish more per man-hour; but 
here, again, war asserts.a veto power 
by restricting implement production 
in favor of even more urgently 
needed armaments. 

There remains open to the farm- 


er one important means of increasing ~ 


agricultural production — fertilizers 
—which war influences have left with 
apparently ample productivity. Of 
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their four principal raw materials, 
sulphuric acid, phosphate rock, pot- 
ash and nitrogen, only the last-men- 
tioned is in consequentially contract- 
ing supply through diversion to more 
direct war production, and this is be- 
ing made up largely by suitable avail- 
able substitutes. 

Just last week the WPB imposed 
nitrogen-saving restrictions on the 
uses of certain grades of fertilizers, 
but a fertilizer expert of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture nevertheless is 
said to have estimated that total ton- 
nage would be “the greatest on 
record.” 

The peacetime history of the fer- 


tilizer industry is one of more or less 
perennial depression. This is born 
of the relative simplicity of its proc- 
esses, requiring no complicated pro- 
ducing facilities and involving but 
small amounts of capital, all now re- 
reflected in an aggregate capacity ap- 
parently doubling the historic peaks 
of consumption. It is fostered, too, 
by the radically seasonal nature of 
the business, about four-fifths of 
which is said to be concentrated into 
the first five months of the calendar 
year. 


PRICE WARS 


Competition is always keen under 
these circumstances, and frequently 
develops into actual price wars when 
demand slackens. Farm income (abil- 
ity to pay) greatly affects demand 

(Please turn to page 31) 


A Statistical Comparison of the Fertilizers 
(Fiscal Years ended June 30, 1942, except as indicated) 
American International Virginia 
Agricultural Davison Minerals Carolina 
Chemical Chemical & Chemical Chemical 

Long-Term Debt (000 omitted) None a$1,500 b$6,849 None 
Preferred Stock (000 omitted).... None None b$9,873 $21,305 
Common Shares (000 omitted).... 628 514 b467 486 
Sales in 1941-42 (000 omitted).... $27,110 $12,400 b18,123 $24,483 
Sales per Share of Common...... $43.17 c$24.12 b$38.81 $50.38 
Per Cent Common Earnings to 

6.6% 9.5% 7.7% 3.5% 
Net Working Capital (000 omitted) $14,583 e$4,663 b$7,198 $13,403 
ick 5.6:1 e6.6:1 5:1 8.4:1 
Common Stock 1942 High........ 23% 11% 8% 2% 
Common Stock 1942 Low......... 1834 8 3% 1 
Approximate Present Price....... 22 10 8 2 
1941 EPT Exemption (per share)g $1.74 $1.00 $1.17 $D0.09 
1941-42 Reported Net (per share) 2.87 2.30 £2.97 1.78 
1940-41 Reported Net (per share) 1.79 1.27 0.005 D1.89 
Indicated Dividend ............... h1.70 m0.60 p0.50 None 

a—2%% bank loan in January, 1942. b—After merger with Union Potash and recapitalization 
during 1942. c—Estimated. e—As of June 30, 1941. f—On stock at end of fiscal year, but includes 
Union Potash only from April 1, 1942. g—Standard & Poor’s estimate, excluding carryover, on 
invested capital option. h—Including 50 cents extra September 30. m—Single payment in July. 
p—Initial, payable September 30. 
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Tax trends have been moving in a favorable direction, but 
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attitude. 


ALTHOUGH RECENTLY treated with more than 
the usual budget of important news, pivotal stocks 
of the type which compose the market averages 
have shown little reflection of the fact. At the same 
time, numerous “'secondary' issues influenced by 
special considerations have been relatively active 
and have frequently shown significant percentage 
price changes. But the over-all picture has con- 
tinued to be one of extreme dullness and general 
indifference. 


EVEN THE figures on daily trading volume, low as 
they are, do not tell the whole story. On Wednes- 
day, for instance, total transactions of only 378,120 
shares were reported. But |4 per cent of that total 
(52,400 shares) was represented by three issues, 
having an average market price of around 4. 


NEWS THAT the Senate Finance Committee is to 
recommend a combined normal and surtax rate of 
only 40 per cent, as against the House rate of 45 
per cent and the 55 per cent rate urged by the 
Treasury Department, could logically have been ex- 
pected to find prompt response in the general 
stock list. Yet the result was an advance of less 
than half a point by the industrial average. Utility 
shares greeted the news with more enthusiasm, but 
here there was the added reason of unexpected spe- 
cial treatment for utility companies, in such marked 
contrast to the manner in which this industry has 
been singled out time and again in Washington for 
punitive action. 


OF COURSE, there is no assurance that all of the 
details of the Finance Committee's tax plan will 
prevail in the final legislation, and from a market 
standpoint there still remain vivid memories of the 
severe last minute changes effected in the House 
version of this year's revenue law. If during debate 
on the measure evidence accumulates that there is 
good chance of retention of the Committee's ideas, 
there should develop further market response, par- 
ticularly by such groups that stand to benefit most 
from these proposals. 


stock market has continued to take a "wait and see" 


DESPITE THE speed with which Congress has gone 
to work on an "“anti-inflation bill," there is no 
certainty whatever concerning the form it will take 
nor the effectiveness of the controls to be set up. 
In fact, one such measure that has been introduced 
(the Steagall bill) could only accelerate the infla- 
tionary trends already under way. Recent action of 
the commodity markets indicates the prevalence of 
Opinion that whatever price limits are fixed will be 
found to be materially above currently prevailing 
levels for many items. 


AS PREVIOUSLY pointed out, to attempt to fix 
prices is to deal only with symptoms. Inflationary 
fundamentals will be with us as long as available 
purchasing power so greatly exceeds available 
goods. 


IN CONTRAST with the New York market, London 
stock prices have been making new highs, the in- 
dustrial average there recently attaining 106.5, 
representing a 74 per cent advance from the war- 
time low set in June of 1940. Growing realization 
here that this year marks the peak of Axis military 
strength and that (regardless of what happens to 
Stalingrad) the tide of war will shortly be running 
in favor of the United Nations, will almost inevitably 
bring about comparable stock market optimism in 
this country. And signs of an increasing ‘tough- 
ness'' in Washington—such as the refusal of 
Congress to abdicate its legislative powers to the 
President—may well hasten a feeling of greater 
confidence among the general public. 


ONE EVENT after another suggests that the worst 
is already known by the stock market, and amply 
discounted by an average price level only about 
14 per cent above the wartime low. Any reaction 
that might develop from prevailing levels would 
probably be of only short duration, and could be 
welcomed as presenting an opportunity for addi- 
tional acquisition of stocks of advantageously 
situated companies. 

—Written September 17; Richard J. Anderson. 
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UTILITIES WOULD BENEFIT: Reduction from 
the 45 per cent effective "normal'’ tax rate against 
corporate income, as voted by the House, to 
40 per cent, as recommended by the Senate 
Finance Committee, would materially improve the 
position of those companies that are deriving little 
or no stimulus from the war, and would make it 
possible to continue a number of dividend rates 
which only recently seemed headed for revision 
because of the expected much higher inroads by 
the tax collector. Among the most important bene- 
ficiaries of the changes contemplated by the Senate 
Committee would of course be the public utility 
companies, which surprisingly were singled out for 
special attention by allowing deduction of dividends 
paid on preferred stocks in computing surtax liabili- 
ties. The probabilities are that such deductions 
would apply only to operating companies, but hold- 
ing companies whose systems included operating 
units having outstanding significant amounts of pre- 
ferred stocks would be important gainers, inasmuch 
as the equity earnings available to the parent would 
thereby be increased. Statisticians have figured out 
that the combined savings accruing in the lower 
normal and surtax rate, and an operating company 
preferred dividend allowance, would amount to 
between 30 and 40 cents per share for Consoli- 
dated Edison and American Gas & Electric, between 
40 and 50 cents a share for Public Service of 
New Jersey, and around 10 cents a share for 


Columbia Gas & Electric. 
NEEDED TAX CHANGE: Although the English 


tax system has always recognized capital gains for 
what they are, in this country such increment for 
many years has been regarded as "income" for 
tax purposes, and treated accordingly. And _ in 
more recent years, to complicate matters, our tax 
laws have set up two types of capital gains: long 
term, and short term, with a different treatment 
for each. Under the present law, in order to be 
regarded as a long term gain the assets involved 
have had to be held for a year and a half to two 
years in order to receive the preferential treatment 
accorded. The House version of the new revenue 
law took a small step in the right direction by 
reducing the holding time to 15 months, and now 
the Senate Finance Committee has further cut the 
necessary time to six months. Even assuming that 
this provision manages to stay in the final act, it 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


still will leave much to be desired. Nevertheless, it 
is one of the few tax actions taken in a long time 
to encourage the use of investment capital. 


_GAS RATIONING TO BRING CHANGES: The 


inevitable application of nationwide rationing of 
gasoline—as called for in the Baruch report—will 
extend to the entire country many of the effects 
which have already become noticeable along the 
Atlantic seaboard (and to a lesser extent in the 
Pacific Northwest). Eastern states are not alone in 
depending directly and indirectly upon the use of 
automobiles for a large share of their tax revenues; 
the remaining 31 states must also begin now to look 
for other sources of income. Filling stations and 
roadside stands will obviously be hard hit. And the 
oil industry itself will be greatly affected, although 
here there are developing at least partially com- 
pensating factors. Oil companies heavily dependent 
upon marketing activities will be affected most. 
Producers and refiners are being called upon to 
supply the growing military and naval needs, and 
beginning next year the synthetic rubber program 
will become an important source of demand. Little, 
if any, of the "factory made" rubber produced in 
1943 will be available for civilian consumption, but 
by 1944 facilities will have been expanded suffi- 
ciently to take care of all expected military needs 
and begin supplying rubber to the civilian popula- 
tion. From then on, the situation should improve 
comparatively rapidly, although if the war has not 
yet ended it will mean that use will be restricted 
to whatever automobiles have been able to survive 
in operating condition. 


WINDFALL FOR TRACTIONS: Traction shares 
have been comparatively strong marketwise for a 
number of months, and publication of the Baruch 
committee's report urging nationwide restrictions 
on automobile use was followed by renewed activity 
in this stock group. Not alone has reduced use of 
autos increased transit companies’ traffic; rising 
employment as a result of the arms program also 
has added materially to the number of daily riders 
in many sections. For instance, in Minneapolis 
(which has yet to experience gasoline rationing) 
operating revenues of the local transit company 
for the first eight months of the year were 
25 per cent higher than for the same 1941 period. 
Even in New York City—which has been a war con- 
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tract “orphan''—gross revenues of Third Avenue 
Transit for June and July were 22!/. per cent ahead 
of last year, and net of $89,836 replaced a deficit 
of $85,961 a year ago. The purely temporary 
nature of the current boom should be recognized, 
however, and due allowance therefor should be 
made in evaluating transit company securities. 
The shares of a great many manufacturing com- 
panies which face a more assured postwar future 
than ‘city traction companies can be obtained for 
three to six times current earnings. Such issues 
possess much more long term appeal than do the 
street transportation shares, although further mar- 
ket gains by the latter may well be seen. 


TO BUY MORE BONDS: Reserve requirements 
against demand deposits held by Federal Reserve 
member banks in the two Central Reserve cities— 
New York and Chicago—have again been cut, the 
second time within a month. New requirement is 
22 per cent, against 24 per cent formerly and 
26 per cent before that. Under the original con- 
ception of the Federal Reserve structure, such a 
move would have been made to permit the mem- 
ber banks to expand their loans to industry, or to 
agriculture. But under present circumstances—in 
addition to easing the mid-September money strain 
incident to income tax payments—it merely means 
that the banks will thereby be able to add further 
to their government bond holdings, i.e., absorb an 
increasing amount of government bond sales. The 
Chicago institutions have fortunately been able to 
increase their depostts over the past year, the 
twelve-month gain being $379 million. During the 
same time, loans dropped $13 million, and govern- 
ment bond holdings were increased by $806 million. 
The New York situation, however, is different. 
Deposits there are actually off $141 million. While 
loans are $70 million lower, holdings of government 
bonds have risen nearly $2.2 billion. With a declin- 
ing deposit trend, more liberal reserve requirements 
were necessary to permit the institutions to step up 
their government bond purchases. 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
$3.50 cum. part........ 114, Not *3.05% 


*On regular dividend only; participates with com- 
mon in any payment on latter in excess of $3.50 a year. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: "The process of enlisting and 
distributing manpower will continue to be a demo- 
cratic one" is OWl's P.S. to labor freezing. .. . 
More than 75 per cent of the nation's finished 
steel output of 5.3 million tons a month is going 
into direct war use, the remainder into essential 
industries. . . . Saving soles is the objective of a 
new WPB order limiting shoe styles and colors in 
1943—total supplies will be ample. . . . Placing 
caffeine under complete WPB allocation affects 
chiefly the cola beverages. . . . Automobile indus- 
try employees top 800,000, expected to peak at |.4 
million. . . . Living costs increased 63 per cent in 
the last war, between the summer of 1914 and the 
armistice, had doubled about a year and a half 
later... . WPG urges brick makers to prepare for 
increased demand resulting from lumber restric- 
tions. . . . Iron and steel scrap collections in July 
totalled 2.4 million tons—1!5 per cent below monthly 
needs at capacity. . . . The satellite Saigon radio 
quotes Rome, "the U. S. is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy.'' . . . Steps are being taken to coordinate 
OWI and United National information activities. 
"A" gasoline rationing books numbered over 7 
million; 18 per cent received supplemental "'B" 
books and |4 per cent ''C" books. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Recent Current Gall 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 90 5.56% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003. 92 4.89 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. '70.. 89 5.06 102!/, 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s,'77... 94 5.85 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 81 4.94 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/s,'78 63 7.14 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 91 4.08 102 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............. 87 4.60 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... ‘87 5.75% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 36 6.25 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 86 5.81 105 
Reynolds Metals 5!% cum....... 8! 6.79 1074/2 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 78 5.13 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends, and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 68 7.35 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 36 8.33 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 77 6.49 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 56 6.25 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 512% cum. 85 6.47 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Group | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
even in face of prospective sharp increases in tax rates under 
the coming Revenue Act of 1942. 


Adams-Millis .......... 23 «$1.25 $0.75 $4.00 b$!.95 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 12 0.94 0.60 1.37 b0.56 
Borden Company....... 21 1.40 0.90 1.88 60.77 


Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 83 

Elec. Storage Battery... 31 2.50 1.50 3.65 b1.03 

National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 0.60 1.97 60.87 

Underwood Elliott Fisher. 37 3.50 1.50 5.09 b0.87 

Union Pacific R.R....... 78 6.00 6.00 11.19 b5.55 
Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 28 2.00 1.20 2.69 


In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 
of probable increases in the excess profits tax and a combined 
normal and surtax of 40 to 45 per cent, are likely to fall 
somewhat short of the dividends paid last year; these issues 
in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively good 
income producers. 


Chesapeake & Ohio. .... 32 $3.50 $3.00 $5.79 b$1.54 
Continental Can........ 24 2.00 1.00 2.62 x2.35 


Gen'l Amer. Transport... 35 3.00 1.00 3.75 b1.20 
May Department Stores.. 39 3.00 2.25 4.10 £3.75 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 23 1.50 0.75 3.17 


*—Indicates total paid or declared so far in 1942. {—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & 
Nashville. b—Haelf year. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. x—I2 months ended June 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— 
STOCKS Price 1941  *1942 1941 1942 


American Brake Shoe... 26 $2.20 $0.95 $3.56 b$1.29 
American Car & Foundry. 24 he ig h5.23 h12.09 
Anaconda Copper...... 26 2.50 1.50 {5.01 bf2.10 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 28 2.50 1.00 5.94 62.05 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 44 2.00 3.50 9.90 b7.79 


Bethlehem Steel........ 54 6.00 4.50 9.35 63.00 
Briggs Mfg............. 19 1.50 2.83 00.47 
Climax Molybdenum.... 39 3.20 0.90 3.55 62.18 
Commercial Solvents.... 9 0.55 0.30 0.99 b0.43 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 17 1.00 0.25 4.68 60.90 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 20 2.25 3.00 6.34 y3.70 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 35 3.95 bl.6l 
General Electric....... 27 1.40 1.40 1.98 60.72 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. +t—Before depletion. 
30, 1941 and 1942. k—Fiscal years to October 31, 1940 and 


ended July 31. 
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warrant their retention in moderate amounts in well diversified 
portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. 


Glidden Company...... 12 $1.50 $0.80 k$1.56 k$3.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 22 2.00 1.00 6.72 b2.21 
Kennecott Copper...... 30 3.25 1.75 455 ... 
Lima Locomotive....... 25 1.00 1.50 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 59 7.00 5.00 16.65 b4.95 
McCrory Stores........ 1.25 0.75 2.24 x2.21 
Mesta Machine......... 2 225 237% 341... 
National Acme......... 16 2.00 1.50 6.29 bI.90 
New York Air Brake .... 29 3.00 2.00 5.05 b1.97 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 22 2.00 1.00 3.98 bI.93 
8 0.50 2.86 bl.21 
Thompson Products ..... 24 2.550 1.00 5.36 b2.56 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 9 1.00 0.55 2.09 b0.61 
Timken Roller Bearing... 36 3.50 1.25 3.92 bl.15 
46 4.00 3.00 10.43 b2.44 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. h—Fiscal years to April 
1941, x—I2 months ended June 30. y—I2 months 
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United Fruit........... 54 4.00 3.75 5.28 b3.41 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 


FROM WASHINGTON 


BIG NEWS was the report of 
the Baruch Committee on the rub- 
ber situation. Big because it tested 
the man who governed the World 
War I predecessor of the WPB and 
was the choice of countless leaders 
for the present job. Big because he 
didn’t “let down” his champions. 
Big because it was realistic, straight- 
forward and shocking: “Tires on 
civilian cars are wearing down at a 
rate eight times greater than they are 
being replaced. If this rate continues 

. in 1944 there will be an all but 
| complete collapse of the 27 million 
passenger cars in America. . . . We 
face the choice of discomfort or de- 
feat... . It is better to be safe than 
to be sorry. . . . We cannot base 
military offensives on rubber we do 
not have... . All our lives and free- 
doms are at stake in this war.” 


OPA Chief Henderson immediate- 
ly called upon the unrestricted for 
self-rationing pending formal regula- 
tions, echoing “We've got to cut our 
mileage deep to keep moving toward 
victory instead of joy-riding to de- 
feat.” 


BARUCH BLASTED the agen- 
cies and officials dealing with the 
rubber situation, saying “these errors, 
growing out of procrastinations, in- 
decisions, conflict of authority, clashes 
of personalities, lack of understand- 
ing, delays and early non-use of known 
alcohol processes, are not to be re- 
counted by us, nor shall we go into 
the failure to build a greater stock- 
pile of rubber. We are concerned 
with the past record only insofar as 
it has seemed to us to cast light on 
problems of future administration.” 
Some folks are asking which admin- 
istrative agencies other than those 
having to do with rubber also might 
be fitted into this inferential castiga- 
tion. Others want to know if there 
are any which might not be. 
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The difference between the pres- 
ent average car mileage of 6,700 per 
year and the recommended 5,000 an- 
nual limit—for necessary driving—is 
described by Mr. Henderson as rep- 
resenting a waste of a billion tire 
miles every day. 


POST-WAR BUILDING poten- 
tialities are indicated in “The Role 
of the Housebuilding Industry,” a 
new NRPB pamphlet. “It is safe to 
say that—at the right terms and 
prices and in the right places—the 
country could absorb anywhere from 
900,000 to 1,200,000 new dwellings a 
year, for the decade after the war, and 
still be in need of a very large volume 
of repair during the same period,” it 
states. The Board suggests (1) re- 
moving restraints within the indus- 
try; (2) preparing model building 
codes; (3) providing consultation 
and testing facilities to localities; (4) 
modifying corporate taxation; (5) 
continuing purchase by local hous- 
ing authorities of dwellings for the 
low-income groups; and (6) continu- 
ing mortgage investment aids. 


HOLC reports that oil heating 
equipment in 2,000 Corporation- 
owned buildings in Northeastern 
States will be converted immediately 
to the use of coal. 


CREDIT RESTRICTIONS and 
curtailment of consumer durable 
goods production are reported by the 
Department of Commerce to have 
reduced the national installment debt 
by more than $1.5 billion in the first 
half of 1942, with indications that 
the decline in all short-term con- 
sumer debt will be about $3.5 billion 
by the end of this year. Department 
store charge account balances are re- 
ported to have dropped in July to 
the lowest level since 1938. It is 
pointed out that the full benefit of a 
reduction in consumer debt can be 


a 


achieved only through coordination 
of all anti-inflationary measures, 
notably diversion of released income 
into War Bonds and savings. 


Under its cost of living formula, 
the NWLB boosted 13,000 Cater- 
pillar Tractor employees and 6,800 
Montgomery Ward employees by a 
nickel an hour, Chicago dairy em- 
ployees $1 to $4 per week. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washing- 
ton is saying that: Spain’s Franco is 
shifting Allies-ward. . . . In confer- 
ence, the Senate versions of the new 
tax bill will prevail, in general, over 
House versions. . . . Contrary to 
some superficial appearances, no ma- 
jor land invasion of Europe is in im- 
mediate prospect. . . . End-use sym- 
bol and other complications in the 
PRP have lost it supporters, and it 
may be abandoned. . . . Regimenta- 
tion really arrives with job-freezing 
—it is a ticklish move. . . . OWI 
wants more say in military, naval 
and State Department news releases. 
. . . Despite the huge increases and 
great broadening of proposed taxes, 
including the Victory 5 per cent gross 
income tax, the compulsory savings 
plan will be pushed. . . . Renegotia- 
tion of contracts grossly penalizes the 
efficient producer, leaves the inef- 
ficient unscathed. . . . Stringent in- 
ventory controls are “on the book.” 
. . . Business licensing, affecting the 
packers and lumber dealers, will be 
widely extended. 

—By Theodore K. Fish. 
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Plastic Parade 


Newest in insect screens will be a 
plastic variety developed by Celanese 
Corporation of America—molded in 
sheets, it can be styled to have tiny 
openings of any geometric shape, and 
is said to be strong, flexible and 
weather-proof. . . . An ideal substi- 
tute for silverware will be the new 
plastic knives, forks and spoons 
fashioned from melamine resin by 
American Cyanamid—this unusually 
lightweight tableware is not only hard 
and durable, but is highly resistant 
to heat. . . . Sterling Products will 
feature its “Bayer” aspirin in a new 
plasticized-paper packet, wrapped in 
cellophane, instead of the little tin 
box as heretofore—the new carton 
is sealed in such a way that it dis- 
penses one tablet at a time. . . . Plas- 
tic buttons will replace the shiny 
brass affairs on postmen’s uniforms, 
according to an order issued by the 
Post Office Department—it is said 
that the change is only for the dura- 
tion, but it may become permanent. 
. . . Toe-cap boxes and heel guards 
for the inside of shoes will next be 
offered by Hercules Powder—made 
of a plastic-impregnated material, the 
claim is that even perspiration will 
not rot it... . To offset the vanish- 
ing supply of brass, Mul-T-Jet Noz- 
zle Corporation has turned to mak- 
ing fire hose jets of molded plastic— 
there is no need for the firemen to 
polish this equipment, because it can- 
not tarnish. 


Aircraftsmanship 


The new “Seagull,” a scout-obser- 
vation plane, will soon be turned out 
on a mass production basis by Cur- 
tiss-Wright—called the “Eyes of the 
Fleet,” these flying boats are the type 
which can be catapulted from the 
decks of battleships and cruisers 
and are the fastest yet of the ship- 
based planes. . . . An improvement 
in auxiliary gasoline tanks, designed 
to give much greater range to army 
bombing planes, has been developed 


By Weston Smith 


by U. S. Rubber Company—the tank 
is so designed that the pilot may drop 
it after using the fuel supply or en- 
tering combat, thus removing the im- 
pediment to the plane’s maneuver- 
ability. . . . General Electric is sup- 
plying the equipment for the new U. 
S. Army Air Force laboratory which 
will reproduce the altitudes, tempera- 
tures and humidities to which all 
types of military planes are sub- 
jected—a battery of GE heaters and 
motors are involved. . . . Latest in 
aircraft propellers is an adjustable 
variety patented by United Aircraft 
Corporation—its feature is the hub 
construction which permits the blades 
to be readily adjusted as to pitch and 
then locked in position. . . . Wauke- 
sha Motor Company, which has been 
making portable air coolers for 
trucks, buses and railway cars, has 
now added a compact unit for air- 
planes—it is recommended primarily 
for use in torrid climates. ... An in- 
novation in “transportation finishes” 
is the new aircraft paint developed by 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc.—one gal- 
lon is reputed to cover up to 3,000 
square feet and can be applied by 
brushing, spraying or wiping. 


Movie Pickings 


First of the “‘second front’”’ movies 
to come out of Hollywood will likely 
be the next war film of Columbia 
Pictures — entitled, “Commandos 
Come at Dawn,” it will star Paul 
Muni... . It wasn’t so long ago that 


he phone companies will next 

ask a reduction on informa- 
tion pleas—and no amount of 
“pretty pleases” will help. 


Universal Pictures scored a big suc- 
cess with a film called “One Hundred 
Men and a Girl”—so now the same 
producer is scheduling another fea- 
ture, “One Hundred Girls and a 
Man.” ... Along the same line 
Loew’s Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
purchased a new script for Red Skel- 
ton to be titled “Whistling in Brook- 
lyn”—it was the same Mr. Skelton 
who starred in “Whistling in the 
Dark” and “Whistling in Dixie.” .. 
All of Hollywood’s 25,000 film work- 
ers are now being photographed and 
fingerprinted and will receive individ- 
ual identification cards next month— 
following distribution of the cards, no 
one will be admitted to the studios 
without this official pass. . . . Para- 
mount Pictures’ coming “Road to 
Morocco”’ feature continues the high- 
ly popular series—there have been 
plenty before, for already on file at 
the Hays office are many more “road 
to” film titles such as Life, Glory, 
Romance, Love, Paradise, Peril, 
Reno, Divorce, and Ruin. 


Office Offerings 


Businessmen need not give up 
their swivel chairs after all because 
of the shortage of steel—Indiana 
Chair Company is introducing a 
desk chair with a wooden swiveling 
and tilting device. . . . The combina- 
tion typewriter stand and filing 
cabinet, designed by Business Ef- 
ficiency Aids, will next be offered in 
wood—its olive green finish, however, 
gives the cabinet the appearance of 
“all-steel.” . . . Folding waste-baskets 
will soon be available in hexagonal 
shapes and a variety of finishes—this 
product of Weinman Brothers will 
be marketed as the “Foldrite.” .. . 
The new “Sentinel” posture-chair of 
DoMore Chair Company is construc- 
ted from a new wood product called 
“Ply-Craft”—this material eliminates 
the need for certain strategic metal 
parts, including the hub, bearings 
and plates. .. . An improvement in 
mechanical pencils is the latest writ- 
ing instrument of Hill Advertising 
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Specialties Company—tts teature 1s a 
liquid leveling gauge in the barrel. 
_.. Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany has added a special series of 
labels for marking the “ceiling price” 
on all types of merchandise—packed 
in handy dispenser cartons, the labels 
are of the type that can be stuck on 
without moistening, and may be re- 
moved without injury to any surface. 


Glass Glossary 


Crosslines on telescopes and _ air- 
crait instruments, which were formerly 
made of real spider webbing, are now 
engraved into the glass itseli—Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator has per- 
fected a tool which cuts a crossline 
that is said to be about one-tenth the 
thickness of a human hair... . A new 
method of bending plate glass of the 
shatter-proof type has been developed 
by Libby-Owens-Ford—this safety 
glass is styled for installation in 
bombers and pursuit planes... . An 
anti-fog solution will be offered by 
Gulf Oil for use in protecting wind- 
shields and windows against the fog- 
ging caused by condensed vapor—the 
wetting agent, a sulphate ester, causes 
the fine droplets of moisture to run 
together, thus forming a clear trans- 
parent layer on the glass. .. . “Secret 
Bomb Sight” is the name for a new 
toy which shows a child how to watch 
a moving target as it would appear 
from an airplane—the gadget is sup- 
plied with two harmless bombs with 
which the youngster attempts to hit 
“military objectives,” a product of 
Model Airplane Company... . Re- 
cent patents have included some 
unique spectacle combinations—one 
pair of glasses is backed with sponge 
rubber at the bridge, another has a 
pair of flashlight bulbs built into the 
frame, while a third is equipped with 
sliding shades over each eye. 


Christenings 


Something different in patented 
neckpieces for men will be introduced 
by Julius Kayser & Company as the 
“Ascarf” and may be utilized as a 
scarf, ascot or muffler. . 
sinoking tradenames were announced 
last week: (1) Axton-Fisher Tobac- 
co started promoting “Lord London” 
cigarettes, and (2) Landau & Cor- 
mack began distribution of “Cracker 
Jack” pipe tobacco. . . . Latest in 
Water paints is the version of Devoe 
& Raynolds Company which has been 
christened “Dehydray.” . . . The new 
tradenamed milk bottle of Owens- 
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.. Two new - 


Illinois Glass Company is registered 
as the “Handi-Quart,” but its feature 
is that the slogan, “Buy War Bonds,” 
is blown into the side of each bot- 
tle... . Next in coffee-like beverages, 
which contain no caffeine, will be ex- 
ploited in the United States by the 
Swiss American Trading Company 
as “Cara-Malt” and it may be served 
either hot or iced. . . . The flame- 
proof fluorescent lighting fixture of 
Century Lighting, Inc., which has 
been approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories for use in munitions plants 
and other places where complete fire- 
resistance is required will be known 
as the “Asbestolite.” . . . A new fab- 
ric strip for use in pleating window 
draperies quickly and easily has been 
dubbed “Simpleat’” by Consolidated 
Trimming Corporation, the manufac- 
turer. Next in outdoor cook 
stoves from the Majestic Company 
will be the “Waist-Hi” grill which is 
mounted on a swivel base in order 
that it can be turned in any direction 
to get the best draft. . . . Latest ad- 
dition to the perfume line of Bourjois, 
Inc., is named “Courage” because it 
is supposed to be “a fragrance at- 
tuned to the times.” 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


General Foods, through its Birds 
Eye Frosted Foods division, enters 
the poultry dressing field with the 
acquisition of Southern Farms of Po- 
comoke City, Maryland—the new 
subsidiary will expand the company’s 
production of quick-frozen fowls and 
fryers. . . . To offset the limitations 
placed on the manufacture of pianos, 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company is ex- 
panding into impregnated and com- 
pressed plywoods—a host of uses for 
this unusually tough material is an- 
ticipated. . . . Cosmetics are a bit far 
afield for duPont but that company 
has developed a new greaseless cream 
especially designed for protecting 
workmen’s hands—it has no medi- 
cinal properties, but is intended for 
use as an invisible film to be washed 
off at the end of a day with soap and 
water, carrying the grime with it. 
. .. Newest raw material of the Up- 
john Company, pharmaceutical spe- 
cialists, is mushrooms of the common 
garden variety—it has been discov- 
ered that a compound derived from 
this “vegetable” is effective in reduc- 
ing high blood pressure. . . . Strangest 
in mergers is one reported last week 
—Continental Mining & Smelting 
Company is taking over Tupper, Inc., 
manufacturers of wonen’s shoes. 


HOUGHTS-HAVE WAN 

You Can \nfluence Others 
With Your Thinking 


TRY IT SOME TIME. Concentrate in- 
tently upon another person seated in a 
room with you, without his noticing it. 
Observe him gradually become restless and 
finally turn and look in your direction. 
Simple—yet it is a positive demonstration 
that thought generates a mental energy 
which can be projected from your mind to 
the consciousness of another. Do you real- 
ize how much of your success and happiness 
in life depend upon your influencing others? 
Is it not important to you to have others 
understand your point of view—to be re- 
ceptive to your proposals? 

How many times have you wished there 
were some way you could impress another 
favorably—get across to him or her your 
ideas? That thoughts can be transmitted, 
received, and understood by others is now 
scientifically demonstrable. 


This FREE Book Pointsthe Way 


The tales of miraculous accomplishments of 
mind by the ancients are now known to be fact— 
not fable. The method whereby these things can 
be INTENTIONALLY, not accidentally, accom- 
see wee has been a secret long cherished by the 

osicrucians—one of the schools of ancient wis- 
dom existing throughout the world. Write for the 
free copy of the fascinating sealed book, ‘‘THE 
MASTERY OF LIFE,’’ which explains how you 
may receive this unique wisdom and benefit by its 
application. Address: Scribe B.J.V. 


The RosicRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 


San Jose, California 
(NOT A RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION) 


“Call for 
PHILIP MORRIS” 


New York, N. Y. 
September 16, 1942. 


Philip Morris & Co. Ltd. Inc. 


Aregular quarterly dividend of $1.06 % 
per share on the Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4%4% Series, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.12 per share 
on the Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
442% Series, have been declared pay- 
able November 1, 1942 to holders of 
Preferred Stock of the respective series 
of record at the close of business on 
October 15, 1942. 

There also has been declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share 
on the Common Stock, payable October 
15, 1942 to holders of Common Stock 
of record at the close of business on 
September 28, 1942. 


| L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
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ecent daily trading totals above 
$10 million on the New York 
Stock Exchange, compared with an 
average of $5 million or less not long 
ago, reflect the very large turnover in 
speculative rails, especially those in 
the lower price brackets. Strong buy- 
ing in this group was resumed last 
week, a number of issues making new 
highs. Speculative utility issues were 
also generally higher. 


M.-K.-T. BONDS 


All issues of Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas from the senior first 4s to the 
adjustment 5s have participated in 
the sharp increase in speculative rail 
bond trading in recent weeks. The 
advance in the adjustment 5s from 
the year’s low of 7% to recent prices 
around 22 has been accompanied by 
predictions of resumption of interest 
payments before the end of the year 
(no disbursements have been made 
on this issue since April, 1937). In 
view of the large gain in earnings in 
recent months prospects for interest 
on these bonds may be considered 
reasonable good; earnings for the 
month of August alone were larger 
than a full year’s requirements on the 
adjustment 5s. 

However, no action is expected 
until next year and there is no cer- 
tainty that payments will be made 
even then. The next directors’ meet- 
ing for this purpose would not nor- 
mally be held until March 25. Since 
payments are in the uncontrolled dis- 
cretion of directors, it may be decided 
to devote surplus earnings to other 
uses. 

The next step would logically be 
repayment of RFC loans outstanding 
in the amount of $2.3 million. Earn- 
ings for 1942 should be sufficient to 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Issue Date of 


Amount Redemption 
Central Maine Power ist & 
gen. H 8%s, 1966........ $47,000 Oct. 10,742 
Eastern Cr 52,000 Jan. 1,°43. 
usemen' 5 
1st és, wee Entire Oct. 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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liquidate this obligation, which would 
clear the way for the adjustment 5s. 
But it may be found advisable to 
build up the working capital position 
further, since recent figures show 
only a moderate excess of current 
assets over liabilities, and the com- 
pany was in a somewhat precarious 
position for years prior to 1942 be- 
cause of an unsatisfactory working 
capital ratio. 


TREASURY 1s 


The stiffening of short term inter- 
est rates over the past year is dem- 
onstrated by the terms of the Septem- 
ber Treasury financing. One year 
ago, 34 of 1 per cent Treasury notes 
maturing in December, 1945, were 
quoted at a premium. The recent 
Treasury offering included 1%s due 
March 15, 1945. The 30-month term 
compares with 51 months to maturity 
on the 34 of 1 per cent notes a year 
ago, which strengthens the compari- 
son since shorter maturities command 
materially lower interest rates. 


MARKET STREET RY. 5s 


Market Street Railway extended 
5s, 1945, reached a new high of 95 
on news of an agreement for sale of 
the properties at $7.9 million, which 
compares with $4.3 million funded 
debt of this company. The agreement 
marks the end of a long period of 
bargaining between the street rail- 
way company and the City of San 
Francisco. The company had held 
out for $8.3 million, while the mu- 
nicipality had previously been unwill- 


ing to raise its bid above $7.7 million, 
The transportation emergency in the 
San Francisco district appears to 
have facilitated the compromise. The 
bonds are callable at 100, which limits 
the possibilities for further apprecia- 
tion to a few points. 

The agreement is subject to the 
approval by the voters next Novem- 
ber of a charter amendment provid- 
ing for issuance of revenue bonds, 
There is believed to be a good chance 
of approval by the voters if a six-cent 
fare with unlimited transfers is fixed. 
The city operates a municipal system 
on which a five-cent fare has been 
charged, compared with seven cents 
on the Market Street lines. 


CANADA 5s 


For several months prior to and 
following May 1, 1942, predictions 
were numerous that the Dominion of 
Canada would take steps to refund 
its 5 per cent bonds, due 1952, which 
are outstanding in this country. On 
that date, the bonds became callable 
at par. It now appears that nothing 
will be done in this conrtection for 
some time. The Canadian dollar still 
sells at a considerable discount which 
may eventually be narrowed; some 
observers predict that the two cur- 
rencies will be at parity before the 
war is over. 

At all events, there has been a 
trend toward higher appraisals of 
Canadian obligations in this country, 
and it may well be that Dominion of- 
ficials feel that more advantageous 
terms for a refinancing program can 
be obtained later on. Even in these 
days of multi-billion financing by the 
U. S. Treasury, a $100 million re- 
funding in the private capital markets 
would be a sizeable operation. 


BOSTON & ALBANY 4's 


Another anstance of large current 
earnings facilitating the retirement of 
nearby railroad bond maturities is 
found in the recently issued redemp- 
tion call for $9 million Boston & Al- 
bany first 4%4s, due April 1, 1943. 
The parent company, New York 
Central, is advancing the funds for 
payment of these bonds on October 1. 


FINE STEELS FROM 
SCRAP 


Sr of the finest electric furnace 
alloy steels used today are made 
100 per cent from scrap iron and 
steel. 
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NO STAY 
FOR “DEATH 
SENTENCE” 


Gpeaans as a reporter and not as a 
member of the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, Judge Robert E. 
Healy recently stated that regardless 
of the war or tax uncertainties, strict 
enforcement of the “death sentence” 
on the public utility holding com- 
panies will be carried out. 

So as long as the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission persists in its in- 
flexible attitude there remains no 
hope for any surcease from the per- 
petual harrassment this ill-conceived 
and inequitable law has imposed upon 
the utility industry. 

Of course in its defense the SEC 
can contend that it cannot shirk its 
duty in carrying out the expressed 
will of Congress which enacted the 
law, but that excuse is a lame one 
for it must realize from what ex- 
perience it already has had in its at- 
tempt to apply the death sentence it 
is meeting with so many complexities 
that it will take many years to com- 
pletely carry it out. 

In the meantime it is tearing apart 
one of our most successful and essen- 
tial industries. 

Considering all these complications, 
if it really desired to be constructive 
the SEC could petition Congress for 
some modification of this provision 
which would not be simply a fine 
gesture of fairness, but would prove 
a great step in helping to prosecute 
the war successfully. 

But whatever happens in the im- 
mediate future, this at least is cer- 
tain: the executioners of the death 
sentence will not be permitted to de- 
capitate the heads of alP the utility 
holding companies until all the ave- 
nues of legal relief have been ex- 
hausted. That is already indicated by 
the intervention suits some of the 
leaders of the industry have set in 
motion. 


FLYING FORTRESS 


APPETITE 


fully loaded Flying Fortress 

uses as much gasoline in an 
hour as Mr. and Mrs. America’s auto 
does in six months, according to 
OEM 
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This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale ora solicitation ofanofferto 
buy securities. 


New Issues September 15, 1942 


Southwestern Public Service Company 
$20,000,000 First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds, 4% Series due 1972 


Due May 1, 1972 


$6,000,000 Serial Notes, 212% and 3% 


Due $500,000 each December 1 from 1943 to 1953, inclusive, and $500,000 on June 1, 1954 


60,000 Shares 614% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Par value $100 per share 


185,000 Shares Common Stock* 


Par value $1 per share 


*Warrants to subscribe for such shares have been issued to 
common stockholders of Community Power and Light Company 
and common stockholders of Genera! Public Utilities, Inc. 


Prices: 
10714% for First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds, 
4% Series due 1972 


$100 per share for 614% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
$5 per share for Common Stock 


As shown below for Serial Notes 


Interest Interest 
Due rate Price Due rate Price 
1943 214% 101.23% 1949 3% 101.304 
1944 2% 101.65 1950 3 100.00 
1945 2% 101.56 1951 3 99.20 
1946 2%, 101.21 1952 3 98.26 
1947 2% 100.49 1953 3 97.66 
1948 3 102.29 1954 3 97.09 


Plus accrued interest on the Bonds and Serial Notes and 
dividends on the Preferred Stock to the date of delivery. 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned (who are 
among the underwriters named inthe prospectus) as may legally 
offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
E.H. Rollins & Sons Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
Bodell & Co.,Inc. | Rauscher, Pierce &Co.,Inc. | The Milwaukee Company Whitaker & Company 
A.C. Allyn and Company Spencer Trask & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 16 Weeks to August 16 ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to June 30 
Champion Paper & Fibre........ $0.58 $0.96 Harris-Seybold Potter ........... $2.48 $2.37 
Fete (The) ne Lehn & Fink Products.............. 1.63 1.94 
mths u BE, IMC, -32 
Oppenheim Collins 6.92 Vanadium-Alloys Steel 6.31 4.56 
9 Months to July 31 
9 Months to June 30 
Dresser Manufacturing .........+- 3.08 | Willys-Overland Motors ......... 0.49 
7 Months to July 31 6 Months to June 30 
Western Union Telegraph......... 4.23 3.86 pe Se 2.52 2.40 
6 Months to July 31 1.91 2.00 
rown or’ nternationa!l......... av. ad. 
National Department Stores...... 0.90 6.81 International Mining ............. D0.02 0.19 
tod 30 International Products ........... 0.64 0.62 
onths to June National Rubber Machinery....... 0.61 1.03 
2.21 2.63 Northwest Airlines .............. 1.83 1.39 
Brown Fence & Wire............ 0.38 DO0.05 Smith & Corona Typewriters...... 4.52 3.46 
Capital City Products oe py axa Soss Manufacturing ......... seareact 0.06 0.30 
Besse 0.80 Thompson Products .............. 2.56 
Chickasha Cotton Oil............. 2.04 1.50 United Dyewood 56 
Colorado Fuel & Iron............- 4.58 4.06 Western Air Lines............... 0.19 D0.14 
Economy Grocery 2.37 2.45 — 
Faultless Rubber ............s00+ 1.99 1.96 a—Class A stock. D—Deficit. 
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BOOKLETS 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
literature, listed below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. To expedite 
handling, each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print plainly and 
give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


WHAT ABOUT REORGANIZATION 
RAIL BONDS NOW? 


A special new study on five representative issues, 
prepared by a New York Stock Exchange member 
firm. 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 
FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 


This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms; etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


LEADERS IN WAR AND PEACE 


A digest of 33 Connecticut companies with un- 
usually attractive dividend records, which are now 
sharing in the war effort. Prepared for investors 
by a N. Y. S. E. firm. - 


GAINS IN RAILROAD 
OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


This pertinent and timely bulletin published by a 
N.Y.S.E. house is available to bona fide investors 
only. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
FOR LESS MONEY 


To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awaken the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings 
may be had in the privacy of your own home. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trade procedure and prac- 
tice in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 
firm. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


A SAFER AND BETTER PLAN 

Tells about investment accounts for everyone who 
wants attractive earnings with 100% safety. Non- 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


MAXIMUM RETURN PLUS 
INSURED SAFETY 


Convenient plans that permit you to arrange a 
program best fitted to your needs. Small amounts 
regularly or large sums grow quickly to sizeable 
proportion. 


HOW TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL SECURITY 
This folder is made available by a Middle Western 
Institution whose regular monthly savings accounts 
oe 4% per annum for the latest dividend 
period. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 

MEANS TO YOU 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 
the Southwest whose current dividend 
is lo. 


HOW TO SAVE BY MAIL 

Send for details how your savings can earn 4%. 
Safety of your share account insured to $5,000 by 
U. S. Govt. agency. 
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NEW LAW NEEDED ON WAR 
PROFITS LIMITATION 


clearing up of some of the con- 

fusion now surrounding the re- 
negotiation of arms contracts may be 
in sight by a proposal which will be 
introduced in Congress shortly. Un- 
der this plan a flat rate of 6 per cent 
on sales, after taxes, would be al- 
lowed with provision that all profits 
in excess of this amount shall be re- 
turned to the Treasury. 

Section 403 of the present law per- 
taining to renegotiation of war con- 
tracts sets up price adjustment boards 
of the War, Navy and Maritime 
Commission and delegates to them 
the power to refix the price of any 
contract any time or any number of 
times. No uniformity in procedure 
among these boards has been estab- 
lished and reopening of any such con- 
tracts may be made within a period 
of three years. 


HAMPERS PRODUCTION 


It is generally conceded that the 
high excess profits tax provision of 
90 per cent in the pending revenue 
bill effectively precludes any excess 
war profits by companies with arms 
contracts. The present renegotiation 
clause in Section 403 of Public Law 
No. 528 has been the subject of 
widespread criticism by industrialists, 
as well as by many Congressmen and 
others with a disinterested viewpoint, 
on the grounds that this law actual- 
ly hampers the war effort by slowing 
up production of vital war materiel 
because of the time taken up in an- 
swering questions, checking over cost 
statements and contesting arbitrary 
disallowances. 

The threat that a contract may be 
renegotiated at any time and for three 
years following the end of the war, 
creates obstacles in the raising of 


UTILITY ORDERED 


capital, as both banks and investor; 
hesitate to make commitments with 
corporations that may have to refund 
substantial sums to the Government, 
The financial position of any corpora- 
tion engaged in war work is threat. 
ened by the possibility that contracts 
may be renegotiated and a claim for 
refund made by the Government long 
after delivery has been made. 


LAW CRITICIZED 


Perhaps the most serious criticism 
of the present law is the charge that 
in effect it restores the cost plus per- 
centage of profit principle of World 
War I, which guaranteed to every 
holder of a government contract (re- 
gardless of how inefficient or waste. 
ful he was) that he would make a 
profit. Under the cost plus plan there 
is little incentive to produce more e- 
ficiently and economically and there 
is a tendency to let costs get out ai 
hand, 

Under the proposal providing for 
a 6 per cent profit on sales (after 
taxes), every corporation would know 
exactly where it stood when accept- 
ing a war contract and could plan 
ahead accordingly. Actually any com- 
pany which could show a profit o 
6 per cent on sales after taxes would 
be highly pleased, for under the pres- 
ent tax laws such a showing is almost 
impossible except in rare instances. 
Another advantage of the proposal, 
which would supersede the previous 
Section 403, is the fact that it would 
be administered by the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau and would do away with 
the necessity of creating another 
large bureaucracy, estimated at 
around 200,000, to carry out the 
provisions of the present renegotia- 
tion law. 


TO DROP 


SEVEN SUBSIDIARIES 


Public Service Com- 
pany has been ordered by the Se- 
curities Exchange Commission, acting 
under the public utility holding com- 
pany act, to reduce its control of its 
system to the business of the Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co. or the 
Gulf States Utilities Co. and to dis- 


pose of its interest in seven companies. 

The seven companies are: Savat- 
nah Electric & Power, Baton Rouge 
Bus Company, El Paso Electric 
(Del.), El Paso Electric (Tex.), 
El Paso Juarez Traction, El Paso 
Natural Gas, and Engineers Public 
Service Company, Inc. 
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INFANT INDUSTRY 


Concluded from page 9 


steel. But this was only a beginning. 

Today the toughest problem of 
finding suitable substitutes for metal 
is being solved with the plastic- 
impregnated plywoods which are 
bonded with phenol-formaldehyde 
resin, in place of the organic glues 
used in ordinary plywood. The new 
resin-bonded plywood is finding many 
uses in the war effort because of its 
exceptionally high strength-weight 
ratio and its resistance to splitting or 
shattering (when hit by a bullet), 
plus its immunity to deterioration by 
heat, cold, water or bacteria in any 
climate. And this is the plywood 
which can be molded into all kinds of 
shapes, forms, tubes and bars. 

Many of the uses for the newest 
forms of impregnated plywoods are 
military secrets, and probably will re- 
main so for the duration. But it can 
be told that many parts of airplanes 
(wings, fuselages, paraboloidal units, 
pilots’ seats, ete.) are now being 
molded of plywood. And for the 
Navy, whole boat cabins, hulls, tur- 
ret sections and wheel houses are be- 
ing turned out of one piece of resin- 
bonded plywood, ready for almost in- 
stant installation. In addition, it is 
understood that masts and spars of 
unusual height can be made from sec- 
tional plywood tubes and the result- 
ing products will have all of the 
strength-characteristics of steel, but 
will be infinitely lighter and easy to 
handle. 


STRONGEST PLYWOOD 


Latest of plywoods is that which is 
both impregnated and compressed— 
called “Compreg,” it is frequently re- 
ferred to as “wooden steel’’ because 
it will sustain a maximum tensile 
strength of 40,000 pounds per square 
inch. This is made up of. several 
lavers, one of which may be an actual 
sheet of metal, all bonded together 
and compressed under pressure of 1,- 
200 pounds per square inch. While 
probably used for many military pur- 
poses, thus far it has been revealed 
only as a new material for making air- 
plane propellers and electrical panel 
control boards. 

With this broad demand for all 
varieties of plywood developing 
among the armed forces and muni- 
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tions makers, it is small wonder that 
the industry’s productive capacity is 
lagging far behind even pressing re- 
quirements. Thus, the leaders in the 
field—United States Plywood (build- 
ing, marine, aircraft and specialties ) 
and Atlas Plywood (shipping cases 
and veneers)—have turned practi- 
cally to “all-out” war production for 
the duration. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


The war-profit prospects for even 
the major producers are restricted, 
largely because of taxes, but the ex- 
perience gained and the new products 
created should more than compensate 
for the sacrifice. When peace comes, 
a host of new applications of plywood 
can be expected—pleasure boats of 
all sizes, automobile bodies, molded 
furniture and even bath tubs and 
caskets, to mention a few. And these 
are high-profit items that should 
eventually be translated into expand- 
ing earnings and dividends. 


STREET NEWS 


Concluded from page 2 


tising’’ has been reprinted in booklet 
form by Albert Wrank-Guenther Law, 
Inc., and is available on request, to 
business executives. Russell Law, 
chairman of the board of the adver- 
tising agency, said that the firm was 
prompted to reprint the article in the 
belief that it should be read by every 
business executive, because it outlines 
so well the part advertising should 
play in the war and in the peace to 
follow. An interesting phase of the 
article is a listing by classifications 
of the percentage of sales volume 
spent in advertising by 533 com- 
panies. 
x 

Another special offering, 9,000 
shares of Schenley Distillers common 
stock, was quickly oversubscribed on 
the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change last week. Spencer Trask & 
Company made the offering at 19, 
with 50 cents commission. 

xk 

A committee to represent holders 
of the debenture 5s of the Childs 
Company was organized last week by 
a group under the leadership of Wal- 
ter McMeekan, a former vice presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company. 


FARMS—ESTATES—HOMES 


FLORIDA 


LEAVE NOISE AND CONFUSION 
Let necessary war workers have your fuel and 
housing. Locate in our quiet, though thriving, 
modern community among the lakes and groves 
of upland Florida. For information on lovely 
homes, profitable groves, and season rentals, write: 


VAN DUYNE, Realtor 


WINTER HAVEN FLORIDA 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND EASTERN SHORE — 265-acre 
farm, 2 miles sandy beach; 14-room house, all 
modern conveniences, and 2-story garage, yacht 
club near by; exceptional bargain for quick sale, 
$27,000, or will sell with 100 acres, $21,000 
BOX V, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK 


STONELEIGH—Beautiful estate on the Hudson; 
12 minutes to Albany; over fifty acres, lawns, 
orchards; stucco residence, oil heat, 10 rooms, 
two baths, cook’s quarters and caretaker’s cottage. 
Farming tools, including tractor and power lawn 
mower. Barns, chicken and boat house. School 
bus stops at gate, excellent bus service short dis- 
tance from home. Expenses very low and can 
be bought at less than half the cost to present 
owner. For particulars write: 


H. M. ANDERSON 
GLENMONT NEW YORK 


Catskill Mountain Commercial Poultry Farm and 
boarding house containing 18 rooms and 2 bath- 
rooms. 50 acres, running brook. 20,000-egg in- 
cubator, hatches 4,000 birds a week. 26 brooder 
houses Jamesway equipped. Two-story chicken 
house and three laying houses. Summer shelter. 
Large building containing feed room and 4 breed- 
ing rooms. Price $16,000. Terms. 


REINHARDT AGENCY 
GREENVILLE, GREENE COUNTY, N. Y. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY—Country estate, 150 
acres on Lake Ontario; year-around home or 
Summer home. 


GEORGE H. KLOCK 
CHAUMONT NEW YORK 


OHIO 


Set in 3 acres of beautiful woodland, affording 
unusual privacy, this French Normandy home of 
finest granite limestone is in the suburb of Oak- 
wood. 2 miles from Dayton. Completely air- 
conditioned. 4 master bedrooms. Glass enclosed, 
heated swimming pool and conservatory. Built 
in 1936, priced to sell at fraction of original cost. 
Wire or write owner for illustrated brochure. 


A. C. TRAPP 


1477 RIDGEWAY RD., OAKWOOD, 
DAYTON, OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW stone home, 1%4-story, 6 rooms, bath, hot- 
water heat, electricity; 3 acres; garage; macadam 


highway. 
JOSEPH WOGINRICH 
WALNUTPORT, R. D. 2, PENNA. 


VIRGINIA 


OLD colonial estate, ‘‘Ampthill,’’ on the James, 
975 acres, stock and grain farm, dwelling Jeffer- 
sonian architecture, paneled woodwork, large new 
stock barn, many outbuildings, electricity; price, 


$40,000 : 
I. M. BAKER 


CARTERSVILLE VIRGINIA 
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American Locomotive Company 


Data revised to September 16, 1942 7sEarnings and Price Range (LA) 
Incorporated: 1901, New York office: 30 60 
Church Street, New York City. Annual 45 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number 30 
of stockholders (December 31, 1941): Pre- 15 
ferred, 7,125; common, 9,686. ° 


PRICE RANGE 


Ut 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt...........None ng 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ° 
351,961 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 
ommon stock (no par)......... 767,900 shs 1934 °35 “36 ‘37 “38 “39 “40 1941 


*Not callable. 

Business: One of the three large manufacturers of railroad 
locomotives; also manufactures railway steel springs, wheels, 
bars, etc. Subsidiaries make Diesel engines, plant and equip- 
ment for oil refining industry, public utilities, marine power, 
etc. Now primarily an armament producer. 

Management: Interlocking with that of American Car & 
Foundry Company; is capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1942, $21.1 million; cash, $12.4 million; tax notes and market- 
able securities, $2.5 million. Working capital ratio: 1.6-to-1. 
Book value of preferred, $141.38 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred from 1901 
to latter part of 1932; on common, 1916 to 1931; none since. 
Preferred dividend arrears $42.75 a share September 30, 1942. 

Outlook: A fair amount of locomotive business together 
with very large armament contracts should sustain gross at 
record levels for the duration, but expansion in net income 
will be sharply limited by higher taxes. 

Comment: Both preferred and common stocks are typical 
capital goods industry issues. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


a -year ended: une 30 Dec. Year’s Total Price Range 

D$3.28 D$2.73 D$6.01 38%—14% 
1935 D2.61 D2.51 D5.12 27%— 9 
D1.83 0.08 D1.75 48%—23% 
1.11 3.64 4.75 58%—14% 
| D2.70 D2.20 D4.90 305—12% 
D0.07 0.57 22%—10 
1.18 2.94 i2 17%— 7% 
1.72 coe *10%— 6% 

*To September 16, 1942. 
Atlantic Refining Company 
Data revised to September 16, 1942 - Earnings and Price Range (AFI) 


Incorporated: 1870, Pennsylvania. Main office: 40 


260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. oo 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May. 20 

Number of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 10 
Preferred, 4,269; common, 28,127. ° 


Capitalization: Funded debt... ..$25,000,000 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. 

148,000 shs 
Common stock ($25 par)....... 2,663,999 shs 


*Convertible into common stock at $45 
per share. Callable at $105. 

Business: Primarily a refining and marketing enterprise; 
sales are made largely through independent retail outlets 
along the Atlantic Seaboard. Crude output, amounting in 1941 
to 37% of refinery runs, comes mainly from the Mid-Con- 
tinent and Gulf Coast regions. Owns a large tanker fleet 
and an extensive pipe line system. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $44 million; cash items, $18.8 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.3-to-1. Book value, common, $63.76 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments uninterrupted since 1914 except 
1925 and 1926. Present indicated rate, 60 cents. 

Outlook: Wartime transportation shortage will continue to 
limit sales and increase costs. In addition, company depends 
heavily on width of the refining margin. 

Comment: The principal interest in the common shares is 
found in their consistent dividend record. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.23 $0.89 *$0.8' $0 $1.00 35%—21% 


1934 °36 °37 “38 ‘40 


Qu. ended: 
1934 


9 -06 $2.07 1 
0 0.61 0.79 1.4 1.00 —20% 
0.38 1.08 0.39 2.59 1.25 354% —26% 

0.49 1.46 0.87 3.51 1.00 7 —18 
0.25 0.34 0.10 1.40 1.00 27%—17% 
0.25 0.61 0.65 1.66 1.00 24%—18% 
0.75 0.43 D0.19 2.11 1 27%—18% 
0.81 1.48 1.89 5.16 2.00 28%—19% 
7D1.11 eee eee $0.55 $23%—14% 


~ “Includes profit from sale of 50% interest in Union Atlantic. {Includes non-recur- 
ring profit of 73 cents a share. {To Setpember 16, 1942. 


Gillette Safety Razor Company 


Data revised to September 16, 1942 9s Earnings and Price Range (GS) 
Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, successor of 20 PRICE RANGE 
company of same name originally founded in 15 
1901. Office: 15 West First Street, Boston, 10 D 
Mass. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 5 O-S) 
April, in Boston, Mass., or Wilmington, 


Del. Number of stockholders (about March 
car Preference, 4,495; common 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Nun, 
*Preferred stock $5 cum. conv. 

Common stock (no par) ........1,998,769 shs 


*Callable at $105 a share; convertible into 
common, share for share. 


1934 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Leading manufacturer of safety razors and blades, 
sold under trade names “Gillette,” “Tech,” “Probak,” “Valet.” 
Also manufactures a brushless shave cream. Production of 
electric-type shavers has been discontinued. 

Management: Progress hindered by competitive situation. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $5 million; cash, $2.2 million; U. S. Tax Notes $800,000. 
Working capital ratio: 2.8-to-1. Book value, $3.76 per share 
of combined preference and common. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ance. Varying common dividends, 1917 to date. 

Outlook: War has cut off many foreign markets which for- 
merly produced the bulk of profits, but earning power now 
appears to be stabilizing; peace may return opportunities 
abroad. 

Comment: Reduced earning power has lowered the preferred 
stock’s investment rank; common is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 

~. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Ragne 

| eos $0.26 $0.34 $0.40 $0.34 $1.34 $1.00 14%— 8% 
1935 pasewane 0.41 0.29 0.37 0.44 1.51 1.00 19%—12 
0.42 0.31 0.40 0.59 1.72 1.25 185%—134 
i scsbesas 0.44 0.23 0.48 0.35 1.50 1.00 20%— 8 
aes 0.19 0.15 0.13 0.25 0.72 0.70 11%— 6% 
eee 0.24 0.19 0.21 0.25 0.89 0.60 83— 54 
0.16 0.13 0.12 6.14 0.55 0.40 6%— 3 
| 0.11 0.21 0.28 0.81 0.45 4%— 2% 
0.23 0.20 coe eee *0.15 3 


*To September 16, 1942. 


Houston Oil Company of Texas 


Data revised to September 16, 1942 25 Earnings and Price Range (HO) 


Incorporated: 1901, Texas. Office: Houston, 20 TH orice mance 
Texas. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 15 
March. Number of stockholders (December 10 


31, 1941): Preferred, 2,037; common, 5,858. 5 
Capitalization: Funded debt......$8,518,500 | ° 
bg stock 6% EARNED PER SHARE 


cum. — 
Common co ($25 par).......1,098,618 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE M 


*Callable at $26.25 per share. 1934 ‘36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: In recent years, has derived about three-fourths 
of revenues from crude oil and one-fourth from production 
and distribution of natural gas. Properties are located mainly 
in Texas. 

Management: Has made progress in expanding the business. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, $6.5 million; cash, $5.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 7.5-to- 1. Book value of common, $29.81 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears August 1, 1942, $7.75 
per share. No cash payments ever made on common. 

Outlook: Transportation shortages limiting company’s 
markets, together with proration and wartime restrictions 
on drilling activity, restrict earning power. 

Comment: In view of the company’s past record and its 
rather marginal competitive status, both equities must be 
regarded as embodying substantial risks. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
$0.04 $0.05 D$0.17 D$0.21 D$0.29 554— 2% 
0.09 0.04 0.08 0.06 0.27 7 —1% 
Nil D0.01 D0.07 0.05 DO0.03 13%— 6% 
0.31 0.29 0.18 0.22 *0.94 175%— 4% 
0.32 0.20 0.29 0.02 0.83 9%— 5 
0.25 D0.04 0.21 0.43 9%— 4% 
0.31 D0.03 D0.06 0.08 0.30 6%— 3% 
0.26 0.12 0.06 0.30 0.74 5 — 


*After surtax. To September 16, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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CONTINENTAL AT WAR 


peaking at the recent Army-Navy 
s “E” Flag presentation, Col. A. B. 
Quinton, Jr., Chief of the Detroit 
Ordnance District, pointed out that 
it was two years ago that the first 
contract was signed with Continental 
Motors calling for the building of 
radial air-cooled aircraft-type engines 
for use in tanks, 

“Continental was the first company 
to build tank engines on a produc- 
tion basis,” he said, “and it must be 
given credit for taking the initiative 
in developing a tank engine. . . . This 
plant is now building in four days the 
number of engines originally set as a 
month’s quota, and you are setting 
out to increase production tremen- 
dously by the end of this year.” 


Concluded from page 8 


tent. As stated in the company’s 
1941 annual report, “for more than 
ten years past, the principal problem 
of A. & F. P.] has been that of de- 
cline in value, in terms of United 
States dollars, of the currencies of the 
countries in which the company has 
investments, and the constant prob- 
lem of conversion of these currencies 
into United States dollars.” This 
problem was “not quite so serious” in 
1941, American & Foreign Power 
transferred over $20 from countries 
in which its subsidiaries operate, in 
1941, as against approximately $14 
million in each of the two preceding 
years. The rate of reduction of float- 
ing debt in 1942 and the current 
strong liquid asset position in New 
York indicate that there has been fur- 
ther improvement this year. 

The probabilities are that consoli- 
dated earnings for 1942 will show 
little change as compared with last 
year. However, as net earnings for 
the 12 months to March 31, 1941, 
were slightly above full dividend re- 
quirements on the first preferred 
stocks ($6.76 a share on the com- 
bined $7 and $6 stock), and were 
well in excess of the quarterly pay- 
ments (35 cents a share on the $7 
preferred ; 30 cents on the $6 stock) 
in effect for some time, the most im- 
portant factors in the prospects for 
these issues are financial trends af- 
fecting transfer of funds and political 
developments in Latin America. 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1942 


Put Your Investments 


In Order NOW to Meet 
The Threat of Inflation 


EGARDLESS of whether the Congress meets the 
President’s October 1 deadline and empowers him 
to take the steps he believes will stem the tide of 
inflation, one thing is clear: Inflation is developing 
menacingly and every investor must put his holdings 


in order without delay. 


Even though you may feel you have hedged against the danger you 
must painstakingly analyze every security you hold and keep close 
scrutiny on developments. A nation may mobilize every resource, and 
yet lose a war—and you must be alert, ready to act the instant the 
slightest weakness develops in your defenses. 


But there are a myriad other factors in the situation. The govern- 
ment must have more revenue and you must increase your income to 


cushion the impact of new taxes. 


To plan your program and uncover new sources of revenue you need 
the guidance of a corps of investment specialists—it is not a one-man 
job. Financial World Research Bureau offers you that guidance. As our 


client you will follow a scientifi- 


The Service 


Financial World Research Bureau 
achieves the ideal of investment 
supervision. Following its time- 
tested procedure, the Bureau: 


(a) prepares a definite program based on 
your objectives and resources, looking 
to capital enhancement, increased in- 
come, or both; 

(b) analyzes the portfolio already established ; 

(c) tells how to recast it so as to bring it 
into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your program; 

(d) advises you, if your resources are en- 
tirely in cash, how to inaugurate your 
program; 

(e) tells you instantly when each new step 
in your program is necessary; _ 

(f) keeps a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 

(g) furnishes monthly comment on _ your 

program and your progress; 

provides full consultation privileges, in 

person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 

any investment problem. 


(h 


cally drafted counter-inflation 
program without depriving your 
major business interests of your 
time or attention. 


The annual fee is small; one- 
fourth of one per cent of the 
market value at the time you 
enroll. The minimum fee is $125 
a year. It applies to portfolios 
valued between $15,000 and $50,- 
000. There’s a lower cost ($60 a 
year) modified supervisory ser- 
vice limited to portfolios valued 
at less than $15,000. 


Mail your list of securities with 
your registration fee today and 
cut your investment worries to a 
minimum. 


Or use the coupon. 


Please explain (without obligation 
to me) how Continuing Supervision 
will aid me in maintaining my port- 
folio (list enclosed) on a forward- 
looking basis. 


Sept. 23 


21 WEST STREET 


—CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


Objective: 


Income [] Capital enhancement [1] (or) both [J 


NEW YORK, N. 


Y. 
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Indianapolis Power & Light Company 


Earnings and Price Range (IPL) 


Data revised to September 16, 1942 50 
Incorporated: 1926, Indiana, to acquire and ~ 
consolidate Indianapolis Lt. & Ht. Co., and 20 PRICE RANGE ony 
Merchants Ht. & Lt. Offices: 17 North oO 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual 10 
meeting: Third Tuesday in March. ° 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $38,300,000 
*Preferred stock 544% cum. 

Common stock (no par)......... 714,385 shs 1934 °35 “40 1941 


*Callable at $112. 


Business: Generates and distributes electricity in Indian- 
apolis and neighboring communities. Approximately 91% of 
the population served besides in Indianapolis, the capital of 
the state and the center of an agricultural area. Steam for 
heating and general industrial purposes is also produced. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $1.8 million; cash, $2.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.4-to-1. Book value of common, $23.50. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issu- 
ance. Dividends not reported on common prior to 1934. Irregu- 
lar payments since. 

Outlook: Importance of the residential load is a stabilizing 
earnings factor. Increasing industrial business under war con- 
ditions should prove a partial offset to rising taxes. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a medium grade investment; 
common appeals primarily for speculative income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended 
Dee. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share... * $0.43 $1.10 $1.49 $1.62 $2.00 $3.19 $2.42 $0.74 
Dividends paid..... ‘$0. 93 1.39 1.22 0.99 0.90 1.60 1.60 1.60 $1.10 
Price Range: 


_ “Not available. +6 months ended June 30. tTo September 16. §Shares listed on 
Y. S. E. on October 26, 1940. Prior to April, 1940, all common stock was held 
e Utilities P. & L. or its successor in reorganization, Ogden Corp. 


Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Company 


Data revised to September 16, 1942 seornings and Price Range (NND) 


Incorporated: 1886, Virginia. Name changed 40 
to present title February 1890. Office: New- 30 price RANGE CJ [] 
port News, Va. Annual meeting: Second 20 
Thursday in April. Number of stockholders 10 


(October 15, 1940): Preferred, 1,511; com- t) $6 
mon, 6,214. EARNED PER SHARE s4 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........) Yone $2 
*Preferred stock $5 cum. conv. | 4 


(no par r) 80 000 h DEFICIT PER SHARE $ 
Common stock ($1 par)......... 800,000 shs 1994 "35 °38 “40 1961 


*Callable at $110 per share. Convertible 
into common stock at $30 per share. 


Business: One of the largest shipbuilding companies in the 
country; operations include the construction, repairing and 
rebuilding of naval and merchant vessels. Also manufactures 
hydraulic turbines and other power equipment. 

Management: Personnel is experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Working capital December 31, 1941, $4.8 
million; cash, $8.7 million; marketable securities, $2.7 million. 
Working capital ratio: 1.2-to-1. Book value of common stock, 
$15.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular; at widely varying rates. 

Outlook: Capacity operations are assured for many months 
to come by Government’s extensive merchant ship and Navy 
building program. Earnings will be restricted by high taxes 
and probable contract renegotiation. 

Comment: The preferred and common are among the better 
equities in the shipbuilding industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
*Earned per share. ..D$0.57 $0. 20 $1.31 $1.10 $2.74 $5.03 $6.11 


{Dividends paid .... 6.00 7.00 1.00 1.00 10.00 $1.00 2.50 §$1.50 
Price Range: 


*Earnings based on new capitalization after reclassification on August 8, 1940, of 
100,000 shares of old capital stock into 65,000 shares of new preferred (and sale of 
15, 000 shares of new preferred), and 800,000 shares of new common. tDividends paid 
on old capital stock prior to 1940. YtAlso paid $6.00 on old stock in 1940. §&To 
September 16, 1942. 


Philco Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (PHL) 


Data revised to September 16, 1942 25 
Incorporated: 1892, Pennsylvania, as Helios 
Electric Company. Name changed to Phila- 10 PMCE RANGE Uo, 
delphia Storage Battery Company 1906 and 
to present title January, 1940. Office: Tioga 5 
and C Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($3 par)........ 1,372,143 4 0 

OEFICIT PER SHARE 5 


1934 35 °37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Normally, one of the largest producers of radio 
sets for homes and automobiles, radio-phonographs, record 
players, storage and dry cell batteries and parts accessories, 
Distributes small portable air conditioning units, and sells 
household electric refrigerators manufactured to its specifica- 
tions by others. Now engaged in production for military 
account. Owns a majority interest in National Union Radio. 

Management: Successful in adjusting business to a war basis. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $11 million; cash $6.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.9-to-1. Book value of stock, $11.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments initiated on present stock July 
15, 1940; prior thereto not reported. 

Outlook: Volume operations are assured for the duration. 
Over the longer term, product diversification, a well entrenched 
position in the radio field and favorable industry growth 
prospects suggest relatively satisfactory earnings. 

Comment: Operating record and industry characteristics 
necessitate a speculative rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


“= — 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
*Earned per share $1.42 $1.71 $0.61 $1.38 $1.65 $1.83 
.45 


0.46 0.46 .28 0.68 1.05 1.00 

Price Range: 


*Based on present capitalization. hg ponte ended June 30. tNot available. §To 
September 16, 1942. {Listed on N. . E. November 25, 1940. 


F. W. Woolworth Company 


Earnings and Price Range (Z) 


Data revised to September 16, 1942 60 


Incorporated: 1911, New York, successor to 4 —Or 
company founded 1879. Office: Woolworth PRICE RANGE 

Building, New York City. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in May. Number of stock- 
holders (August 1, 1942): 73,025. 


Capitalization: Funded debt... $24,039,525 
Capital stock ($10 par)........ 9,703,610 shs 


Business: World’s largest distributor of low priced mer- 
chandise, operating a chain of some 2,011 stores in U. S. 
Canada and Cuba; about 766 in Great Britain and Ireland 
(through approximately 50% owned Woolworth, Ltd.). 

Management: Principal officers have been with the company 
more than 30 years. 


Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1941, $60.7 million; cash, $19.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3 2-to-1. Book value of stock, $21.38 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments each year beginning 1912. Pres- 
ent rate, $1.60. 


Outlook: Despite merchandise scarcities, higher operating 
costs and taxes, company should be able to maintain a fairly 
satisfactory earnings level. War curtails foreign income but 
some transfers of funds from England are feasible. 

Comment: Although war factors have increased speculative 
characteristics of the shares, strong fundamental position of 
the company continues to place the issue among the more 
strongly situated equities in the group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 12937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share...... $3.31 $3.22 $3.36 $3.42 $2.95 $3.02 $2.48 $2.69 ..- 
Dividends paid ....... 2.40 2.40 240 240 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00 $1.20 
Hig ay sane ah 55% 65% 71 65% 53% % 29% 

h 5 50 42% 34% 
41% 51 44% 34 36 36 30 23% *21% 


“To September 16, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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Personal Estate Planning in a 
Changing World. By René Worm- 
ser. 311 pp. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.50. 

Just as important as building a 


sound investment program is the 
planning of the disposition of one’s 
property. There is a great deal more 
involved than simply making a will. 
Mr. Wormser discusses the various 
important aspects of estate planning 
in non-technical language. The book 
treats of the coordinated use of all of 
the tools available to estate planning, 
including trusts, life insurance, an- 
nuities, gifts and etc. 

The reader will gain an apprecia- 
tion of the necessity for clear think- 
ing and proper planning with regard 
to his personal estate and much 
worthwhile information which should 
be of great help in solving his own 
problem. The author, a member of 
a prominent law firm, has specialized 
in the field of estate planning during 
his 21 years of practice. He has been 
a frequent contributor to legal and 
other periodicals and is also the 
author of the book “Your Will—And 
What Not to Do About It.” 


* 


Sabotage— The Secret War 
Against America. By Michael 
Sayers and Albert E. Kahn. Harper 
& Bros. $2.50. Newest and most 
revealing of the studies of the types 
and workings of Nazi sabotage ap- 
paratus in the United States. Shows 
for the first time how “psychological 
sabotage” is utilized to penetrate even 
into the halls of Congress. Repro- 
duces over fifty pages of actual docu- 
ments and photographs. 


Oil in the Earth. By Wallace E. 
Pratt. University of Kansas Press. 
$5. A popularly written guide on 
how to find oil wells and develop 
them. 


x 


The Story of Textiles. By Mary 
Evans. Little Brown & Company. 
40 cents. A new booklet that brief- 
ly traces the history of various 
materials and the art of weaving. 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1942 


BOOK BARGAINS 


After we have reduced our overstock of these titles, the Sale Prices 
are automatically withdrawn without notice. We, therefore, reserve the 
right to refund payment for any book if remittance reaches us after the 
surplus stock is exhausted. 


“EMBARRASSING DOLLARS," by A. R. Horr. Published 1935. Was $2.50—Limited 
“ARBITRAGE IN SECURITIES," by Weinstein. Published 1941. Was $6.00—Limited Sale 
“HOW TO ANALYZE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES," by Clinton Colver. Published 1921. 
“THE ART OF SPECULATION,” by Philip Garret. Published 1930. Was $4.50—Limited 
"A. B. C. OF STOCK SPECULATION," by S. A. Nelson. Published 1902-3. Was $3.75— 
"A. B. C. OF WALL STREET," by S. A. Nelson. Published 1900. Was $2.50—Limited he 
“HOW TO READ A FINANCIAL STATEMENT," by H. Stockwell. Published 1935. Was 


“BUSINESS OF TRADING IN STOCKS," by John Durand. Published 1927. Was $2.50— 


“BROKERS' LOANS," by Haney Logan Gavens. Published 1932. Was $5.00—Limited 
“BUSINESS FINANCE,” by William Lough. Published 1919. Was $3.50—Limited Sale 
“COMMON SENSE OF MONEY AND INVESTMENTS," by Stanley Rukeyser. Published 
"COMMON STOCKS AND THE AVERAGE MAN," by George Frederick. Published 1929. 
“COMMON STOCKS AS LONG TERM INVESTMENTS," by Edgar Smith. Published 1926. 
“CORPORATION PROFITS," by Lawrence Sloan. Published 1929. Was $2.50—Limited eo 
“CYCLES OF SPECULATION," by Thomas Gibson. Published 1907. Was $3.00—Limited 
"BONDS AND STOCKS—The Elements of Successful Investing," by Roger Babson. Pub- 
“REVENUE BONDS," by John Fowler, Jr. Published 1938. Was $3.50—Limited Sale 
“BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT FORECASTING," by Ray Vance. Published 1922. Was 
“SCIENTIFIC FORECASTING," by Karl Karsten. Published 1931. Was $5.50—Limited 

“WALL STREET VENTURES AND ADVENTURES," by Richard Wyckoff. Published 1930. 


“IF YOU MUST SPECULATE, LEARN THE RULES," by Frank Williams. Published 1934. 


"SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION IN COMMON STOCKS,” by William Law. Published 1934. 


“PROFITS FROM THE STOCK MARKET," by Orline D. Foster. Published 1937. Was 


"HOW | TRADE AND INVEST," by Richard Wyckoff. Published 1924. Was $7.50— 


"TRADING PROFITS THROUGH CHARTS," (Pamphlet), by Arthur Rolland. Published 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West St., N. Y. C. 
WE SUPPLY ANY BOOK PUBLISHED—OLD OR NEW 
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Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Incorporated 


: d Price R BS 

Data revised to September 16, 1942 125 Earnings and Price Range (85) 

Incorporated: 1936, Delaware; successor to Col mance 

New Jersey incorporation in 1904. Office: 

25 Broadway, New York City. Annual meet- 50 7 

ing: Second Tuesday in April. Number of 25 

stockholders (December 31, 1941): Preferred, 0 EARNED PER SHARE $15 

95,875; common, 48,732. 

Capitalization: Funded debt....$172,704,000 | Zin 

Common stock (no par)........ 2,984,994 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: A completely integrated steel unit, with rated ca- 
pacity second largest in the industry. Activities have been 
still further diversified by new construction which greatly 
increases its capacity for production of lighter steels. 

Management: Exceptionally alert and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $212.5 million; cash, $80.2 million; U. S. tax notes, $37.3 
million. Working capital ratio: 2.2-to-1. Book value (common) 
$135.52 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears paid off in 1936 in cash 
and new preferred issue, since redeemed. Common dividends 
initiated 1916; omitted 1925-1928, 1933-1935 and 1938. 

Outlook: Record steel output and shipbuilding activity are 
in prospect for the duration, but the level of Federal taxes 
will remain the principal earnings determinant. 

Comment: Preferred stock ranks high among issues in this 
industry; common is primarily a war speculation. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.56 - D N 49 


D$0.79 $1.26 D$0.38 D$1.87 one %—24% 
D0.70 0.05 D029 0.24 Non —21% 
D0.32 0.49 0.84 2:09 $1.50 77%—45% 
2.01 2.56 2.31 0.84 *7.64 5.00  105%—41 

DO.27 D054 0.56 D0.70 None 78%—39% 
0.1 0.61 110 3.74 75 1 100 —50% 
 iebndain 3.02 3.07 3.63 432 14.04 5.00 93%—63% 
2.95 1.35 210 2.95 6. 


*After surtax. fTo September 16, 1942. 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Data revised to September 23, 1942 soe omnings and Price Range (PAC) 
Incorporated: 1906, California. Office: 140 160 
New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 120 
Annual meeting: First Thursday in March. 80 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 40 
Preferred, 2,724; common, 5,087. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $71,776,134 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. | 


r 
*Common stock ($100 par)..... 2,358,431 shs 


“American Tel. & Tel. owns 78.17% of 
preferred and 89.34% of common. 
Business: Company and its subsidiaries furnish telephone 
service to an extensive Pacific Coast area including Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California and the northern portion of Idaho. 
Also serves important districts in Nevada. 
Management: Among the best in the telephone industry. 
Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital deficit, 
December 31, 1941, $3.5 million; cash, $2.2 million. Working 
capital ratio: 0.89-to-1. Book value of common, $101.49 a share. 
Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid regularly since 
issuance. Common dividends at varying rates since 1925. 
Outlook: While hostilities continue, revenues will reflect 
the military importance of the service territory. Per share 
results, however, will reflect increasing operating costs, heavier 
taxes and larger number of shares now outstanding. 
Comment: Preferred is accorded a high grade investment 
rating. Tax factors tend to weaken the investment standing 
of the common. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND pags RANGE OF COMMON: 
ear’s 


u. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
Ose $1.49 $1.73 $1.51 $1.53 $6.26 $7.00 43%,—58 
1933 1.23 1.06 1.40 1.37 5.06 6.00 94%—65 
1934. 1.38 1.22 1.26 1.47 5.33 6.00 854%—69 
1935. 1.40 1.68 1.64 1.83 6.55 6.00 123 —70 
1936. 1.74 2.05 2.18 2.52 8.49 7.00 153 -118 
1937. 2.27 1.92 1.77 1.71 7.67 8.00 152 -110 
1938 1.43 1.69 1.77 1.94 6.83 6.50 121 7 
1939 1.73 1.80 1.96 2.37 7.87 7.25 132 -114 
1940 1.81 1.99 2.03 1.57 7.40 7.00 139 -115 
1941 2.27 2.36 1.06 1.80 7.50 7.00 126 —95 
1942 1.82 1.99 74.75 101 —74 


*On number of shares outstanding at end of the period. To September 16, 1942. 
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_Fomings and Price Range (RAY) 


Data revised to September 16, 1942 4 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1929, New Jersey (predecessor 20 

1893). Office: Passaic, N. J. Annual meet- 10 

ing: First Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1940): 3,977. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock (no par)..........628,100 shs 


. Business: One of the largest manufacturers of brake lin- 
ings, clutch facings, and other asbestos products. Extensive 
lines of mechanical rubber goods, including belting, hose, 
packing and molded articles, are also manufactured. About 
half of output is normally taken by the automotive trade. 

Management: Capable and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 3], 
1941, $11 million; cash, $3.5 million; U. S. Tax Notes, $2 mil- 
lion; marketable securities, $411,221. Working capital ratio: 
2.6-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $30.32 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments maintained since formation of 
present company. Present indicated rate, $1.50 per annum. 

Outlook: Normally company’s broad range of products finds 
widely diversified markets, notably in the automobile and 
kindred industries; war uses are important now. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more strategically 
situated business cycle equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ears 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1934....-... $0. $0.66 $0.27 D$0.22 $1.17 $1.00 93 —144 
eae 0.49 0.69 0.56 0.42 2.16 1.00 30%—16% 
Reese 0.57 0.98 0.75 0.36 2.66 1.75 3834—28% 
SE 1.06 1.32 0.87 DO0.21 3.04 1.75 874%—19% 
D0.27 D0.21 0.39 0.6 0.51 0.92% 24 
0.50 0.62 0.57 0.85 2.54 1.50 23%—164 
0.69 0.77 0.70 0.54 2.70 1.50 23 —I15% 
0.91 0.91 0.96 0.49 3.27 2.00 214%—144 


*Operations of wholly owned Canadi b 
September 16, 1942. an subsidiary not included in 1940. #% 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 


ms Earnings and Price Range (TG) 


PRICE RANGE 
Data revised to September 16, 1942 poo 
Incorporated: 1909, Texas. Executive office: 920 

75 East 45th St., New York City. Corporate 
office: Houston, Texas. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Tuesday of November at Houston, 
Texas. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1940): 32,078. 


Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 
Capital stock (no par).........3,840,000 shs 


Business: Accounts for about half of the world’s produc- 
tion of native sulphur; mines are in Texas. Chemical manv- 
facturers normally take about two-fifths of the annual output, 
and exports, fertilizer, paper, rubber and textile the remainder 

Management: Efficient and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1942, 
$13.7 million; cash and equivalent, $15 million. Working cap- 
ital ratio; 3.4-to-1. Book value, $15.21 a share on December 
31, 1941. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1921. 
rate, $2, plus occasional extras. 

Outlook: Industrial needs for sulphuric acid under war 
economy—which also requires record agricultural production 
and thus large use of fertilizers—will maintain high sales 
volume, more than offsetting loss of normally important ex- 
port business. 

Comment: Stock is a good grade business cycle issue, usv- 
ally offering a liberal yield. 


Indicated present 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Rangé 
1934 $0.56 $0.76 $1.81 $2.00 43%—30 
1935 0.40 0.50 0.47 $0.57 1.94 2.00 36%—28% 
1936. 0.56 0.69 0.76 0.56 2.57 2.50 44%—33 
1937. 0.55 0.98 0.82 0.67 3.02 2.75 44 —23% 
1938 0.48 0.49 0.41 0.43 1.81 2.00 8 —26 
1939 0.37 0.48 0.46 0.73 2.0 2.00 844—26 
1940 0.53 0.64 0.72 0.49 2.38 2.50 371%4—26% 
es 0.56 0.68 0.38 0.73 2.35 2.50 38%—30% 


*Not computed as company then changed accounting policy; previous quarters’ figures 
are before amortization, which item has since been deducted in interim and annual 
reports. To September 16, 1942. 
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FERTILIZERS 


Concluded from page 14 


variation and also figures in periodic 
substantial credit losses. 

The instability in prices within a 
calendar year does not show in the 
tabulation below, but hints of credit 
losses do: 


FERTILIZER INDUSTRY INFLUENCES 
(at various pre-war cyclical extremes) 


8Con- Farm ‘Price 
sumption Income Index *Earnings 
ere 8,311 $9,120 73.8 $2,200 
1938-39 : aoa 8,134 72.6 1,500 
ee 8,243 9,155 73.8 4,000 
1932-33 ccces 4,385 4,682 64.0 D-2,900 
1928-30... 8,222 11,221 96.1 5,100 


a—millions of Ass’n.  2— 

millions of dollars, U Dept. of Agric. c— 
mixed fertilizer average, Sy S. Dept. of Labor. 
e—millions of dollars (five companies), Standard 
& Poor’s compilation. D—aggregate deficit. 


The industry includes a number of 
the larger and stronger general chem- 
ical, meat packing and other compa- 
nies, as well as numerous scattered 
local “mixers” of purchased ingredi- 
ents, but the four leading integrated 
companies of which it is the principal 
business are compared in the accom- 
panying statistical compilation. 

All four of these companies are en- 
joying comparative prosperity in the 
absence of price-cutting in the war 
economy, and with the help of non- 
fertilizer production for the Arsenal 
of Democracy. All but Virginia- 
Carolina are paying dividends and 
offering good yields. All are in from 
satisfactory to excellent financial 
shape—American’s working capital 
alone provides the capital stock with 
an equity exceeding current quota- 
tions. All mine their own phosphate 
rock requirements excepting Vir- 
ginia-Carolina, whose deposits are 
held in reserve. 

All are likely to suffer from the 
return of instability to fertilizer op- 
erations after the war, but already 
have attained diversification in vary- 
ing degrees, and may benefit from 
further development of non-fertilizer 
chemical activities at that time. 


American Agricultural Chemical 
leads the industry, makes the best all- 
around showing, and hence commands 
more than twice the next highest mar- 
ket price. It has earned not less than 
$1.22 per share for nine consecutive 
years, with the advantage of wide 
geographical diversification, a large 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Record 


Company Rate riod able 
Addressograph-Multigraph ....25¢ .. Oct. 10 Sep. 2% 
Alabama Power $7 pf....... $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 

$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Am. Brake Shoe & Fdry...... 25c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
> Savers? $1.31% Q Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
Am, Car & Fadry. pf........ $1.75 Q Oct. Sep. 22 
35e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
25¢ Q Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
Amer. Power & Light $7 pf. ‘3, 7 Y Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Backstay Welt Co........... 12%c Q Oct. 2 Sep. 22 
8%c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Birmingham Elec. $7 pf.....$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Bridgeport Gas Lt............. 40c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
50c .. Sep. 30 p. 22 
25¢ .. Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
87%e Q Nov. 16 Oct. 31 
62%ce Q Nov. 16 31 
Carriers & Gen. Corp.......... es Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Carter (J Ore l5e .. Sep. 29 Sep. 25 
Carthage Mills, Inc........... eo Ott. 1 Sep. 15 
Centr. Aguirre ran ey 37%ec .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Cities Serv. P. & Lt. $5 pf..$1. be Q Sep. 28 Sep. 18 
Do Tre $1. Q Sep. 28 Sep. 18 
Do EEE 31:75 Q Sep. 28 Sep. 18 
Clev. Graphite 50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 21 
De $1.25 Q Sep. 30 Spe. 21 
Cleve, Elec. Illum............ 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Climax Molybdenum........... 30c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 21 
Coleman Lamp & 50c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
Continental Baking pf......... 2 Q t. 1 Sep. 18 
Cont’l. Roll & Q Sep. 30 Sep. 22 
Cream of Wheat.....ccccces. 40c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Crum & 30e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar......... $1 .. Sep. 28 Sep. 23 
Davega Stores pf........... 1%c Q Sep. 25 Sep. 19 
Davenport Hosiery Mills...... 25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
Delta Electric Co............. 20¢ Q Sep. 21 Sep. 10 
30c .. Oct. 15 Sep. 25 
Dominion Found. & Steel..... 25c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
5c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 
Economy Grocery Stores...... 25c¢ Q Oct. 9 Sep. 25 
Elizabethtown Cons. G....... $2.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Endicott-Johnson 75e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
2. Q Oct. 26 Oct. 15 

Q Oct. 26 Oct. 15 
Florence Stove 50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 24 
Florida Pow. & Lt. $7 pf...$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
1 Nov., 3 Ost. 17 
Gen, Fireproofing ........... ec .. Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
General Instrument Corp...... l5e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Gen. Printing Ink pf....... $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Gen. Tire & Rubber pf..... $1.50 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 21 
0 Q Oct. 26 Oct. 10 
Grand Rapids Varnish........ 10c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
-. Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Greyhound Corp. ........... 29 Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Hartford Fire Ins. —- Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Heller & Co. (W. Q Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
Holophane Co. -. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Hoover, Ball & Bearin «os Oot. 1 Sep. 39 
Houston Light & Pow M Oct. 1 p. 15 
Houston Nat. -. Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
Industrial Rayon 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Internat, Milling 5% pf...$1.25 Q Oct. 15 Oct. 2 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 

Company bi Record 

Int. Minerals & Chem......... 50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 22 

Do 4% cum. an 
Intl. pf.. 


pr. 
Jervis Co. (W. B. 
Kansas Elec. Pow. 5% pf.. 
Kaufman Dept. 


Kresge Dept. Stores Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
Lerner Stores 
Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
Lion Oil Refining. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Marlin Rockwell ... Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
McQuay- eo Mfg Oct. 1 Sep 
5e Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Merchants & "has Transp...50¢ .. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
25e .. Oct. 16 Oct. 2 


Midwest and Refining...... ae Sep. 30 Sep. 25 
Molybdenum Corp. 1 
Murphy (G. 4%% pf.. 

Nat. Casket Co. 
Nat. Dept. Stores 6% pf ..50e S Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Nat. Enamel & Stamping... . 


3 
25¢ Oct.° 15 Sep. 30 
Pacific Greyhound Lines...... 50c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 11 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke....... $1 .. Oct. 15 Sep. 22 
Pond Creek Pocahontas........ 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
40c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
25c .. Oct. 21 Sep. 30 
6%4e Q Oct. 21 Sep. 30 
62%ce Q Oct. 21 Sep. 30 
or 1 -. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Pub. Serv. of Colo. 7% pf...58%e M Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Rad. Corp. of Am. $3.50 conv. 
87%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
DO GR. $1.25 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 21 
25c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 21 
Rayonier, Inc, $2 cum. pf...50c Q t. 1 Sep. 22 
.. Nov. 2 Oct. 22 
Se .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Fh. & Engin........ 25¢ Sep. 25 Sep. 18 
Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Savannah Sugar Refining..... 50c Q Oct. 1 p. 12 
Singer Manufactg. ....... $1.50 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 10 
50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
25¢ Q Sen. 30 Sep. 18 
Sylvania Elec. Prod......... 31%e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
5c .. Dec. 1 Oct. 15 
40c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
2%e Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher ..... 50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 21 
Union Wire & Rope.......... 25¢ Q Sep Sep. 15 
75c .. Oct. 15 Sep. 24 
United Shoe Machinery..... 62%ce Q Oct. 5 Sep. 15 
Universal Products ........... A0c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 23 
10c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Weinberger Dene 12%c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
Wheeling & Lake Erie .. Oct. 1 Sep. 2 
a & Lovette Gro “‘A "500 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
25e .. Oct. 1 p. 21 
Woodley Q Sep. 30 Sep. 18 


proportion of profitable branded pack- 
aged to total fertilizer output, and 
derivation of some one-third of vol- 
ume from non-fertilizer markets for 
such products as sulphuric acid, 
phosphates, gelatin, salt cake, bone 
black and glue. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical is 
next largest in point of sales, but has 
a heavy $21.3 million preferred stock 
capitalization (on which dividend ar- 
rears total $82.50 per share), and 
had lost money on its junior stock 
for at least thirteen years prior to 
1941-42. Many other chemicals 
have been developed, but fertilizers 
continue to provide the bulk of rev- 
enues, and four-fifths of sales are in 
the South. The senior stock is not 
without speculative possibilities. 


International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal (formerly International Agricul- 
tural), third largest, has made perhaps 
the most notable comeback. In 1941- 
42, it actually led in per-share net on 
the common stock, although disadvan- 
tageously stated on total stock after 


its merger with Union Potash, while 
including only one quarter’s earnings 
of that acquisition. This company 
lays claim to being the country’s 
largest miner of phosphates and is 
now a leader in domestic production 
of potash, principally imported until 
recently. Company is supervising 
and managing a new $2% million 
Defense Plant to produce magne- 
sium chloride “from a waste product” 
at the potash plant, and a $16 mil- 
lion Defense Plant in Texas to pro- 
duce magnesium metal with Dow 
processes. 

Davison Chemical was thorough- 
ly reorganized in 1935, emerging 
without bonds or preferred stock, al- 
though a $1.5 million bank loan was 
incurred in January for expansion of 
manufacturing facilities. Of particular 
current interest are greatly increased 
facilities for production of “silica gel” 
as well as sulphuric and phosphoric 
acids (the latter by a new process) 
above company’s own needs. Proper- 
ties include Cuban pyrites reserves 
with an average 37 per cent sulphur 
content. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators Sept.5 Sept.13 Weekly Price Indicators Sept. is Sept.8  Sept.i¢ 
Miscellaneous 1942———- - 1941 Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous) : 1 1941 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.) 3,571 3,322 *$0.15 $0.15 $0.17 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 97.2 96.1 Copper, electrolytic, per lb..... *0.12 0.12 0.12 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 814,885 887, “960 914,656 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton... 25.89 25.89 25.84 
#Wholesale Commodity Price *0.0650 0.0650 0.0585 
ness 104.2 103.8 95.8 Steel DOP GOR. 34.00 34.00 34.00 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,903 3,683 4,034 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, perton *20.00 20.00 20.00 
7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 81,758 80,356 79,485 Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb. *0.52 .52 0.52 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 122,200 121,086 143,513 Zinc, New York, per lb........ *0.0864 0.0864 0.0764 
pt.5 Aug. 29 Sept. 6 Fa Product 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2,189 $3,327 $2,640 Butter, oreamary, Se ee 0.43 0.42% 0.37 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,518 3,515 2,673 Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... *0.09 0.09 0.08 
7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,863 x1,888 2,002 Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb...... *0.09 3% 0.09 3% 0.09 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 179.3 179.0 159.0 Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. 1.01% 7 cia 0.913% 
e Eggs, graded first, per dozen. -37@0.37% 0.36% 0.29% 
8 Flour, std. Spring pats. bbl...  6.70@6.95 6.55 7.40 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): Lard, Middle West, per Ib...... *0.1302% 0.1302% .1127% 
166,100 167,981 150,164 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.60% 0.62 0.59 5g 
es 14,275 13,885 12,603 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.88 0.81 0.914 
Forest Products ............. 52,442 54,686 39,646 Sugar, granulated, per lb...... *0.0560 0.0560 0.0525 
Grains & Grain Products... 44,084 47,463 36,878 | *0.0374 0.0374 0.0360 
PO <icckerhsbekieinee es 16,143 16,392 12,617 Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... *1.51 1.48% 1.27% 
TO 5 70,802 Cotton, middling, per Ib........ *0.1981 0.1946 0.1826 
420,057 419,326 336,683 Printeloths, per yard.......... *0.08878 0.08878 0.08037 
Fed 1R R bbl. *1.1 
rude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per 1.11 
ccera eserve eports Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. 0.1060 0.1060 0.0940 
Sept. 9 Sept. 2 Sept. 10 Hides, No. 1 packer, per lb - *0.15% 0.15% 0.15 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) —_-— 
$10, ane $10,975 * Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 
Total Brokers LOANS... 472 49 588 ed Sept. 12 
Other loans for Securities. es 379 381 37 All commodities (131 items).. 107. 4 107 98.4 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 20,525 x20,580 14,496 Building Materials ’ 114.9 114.8 98.7 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,470 3,759 Chemicals 105.7 105.7 94.9 
Total Net Demand Deposits... 27.650 27,217 24,503 Hides and Leather. 154.1 154.1 146.6 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,149 5,137 5,431 Seg rae 104.5 103.7 88.1 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 361 377 445 Finished Goods ............... 110.9 110.7 1011 
Reserve System 113.2 112.9 101.1 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 3,703 3,542 2,255 84.7 84.7 81.5 
Total Money in Circulation..... 13,389 13,250 10,036 112.8 112.8 112.2 
2 102.9 102.3 92.7 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Semi-manufactured Goods 101.6 101.6 97.3 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. 110.1 110.1 99.5 
#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. 5 81.3 81.3 79.2 
Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Indicators Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 Indicators 
U. S. Govt. Debt...... *$82,111 *$50,883 200 tFood in Storage: 
tValue 4 Securities : | Butter (Ibs.)....... *148.7 *178.5 
Brokers’ Loans, N.Y.S.E.: 10| Federal Reserve Board Index;-- Lard and Fats (Ibs.). *99.2 
*$325 *$513 weekly extensions are based on Meat, All Kinds (lbs.) *629.3 *761.3 
Ratio to Value...... 93% 124% Poultry (Ibs.) ...... “79.3 *§1.2 
tShort Interest, N.Y.8.E.: 170}— computations by The Financial Vegetables (ibs.) “83.9 73.1 
+Advertising Lineage: 160 fRail Equipment Orders: 
Monthly Magazines... 554,350 614,412 Locomotives ........ 1 603 
Women’s Magazines... 636,686 655,645 150 Freight Cars ....... 36,453 89,416 
Canadian Magazines.. 179.641 208,300 JULY—— 
t+Advertising Lineage: 140 92,602 
National Weeklies... 859,949 736,519 Freight (tons) 
otton Activity: 

Lint (bales) 945,000 874,000 —S 141 130 
*$520.4  *$645.0 120 Income. *$103.2 *$50.4 
Industrial Insurance .. *112.2 *131.3 110 Internal Revenue Collections : 

Group Insurance .... *83.3 “71.7 Individual Income Tax °62.9 
Building Contracts: ‘ 100 AY Excess Profits Tax... %*55.4 *9.1 
Awards (U. S.).... *$813.1 ...... Tobacco Production: 
Steel Production: Cigarette (units) .. $20,876 ta 

Ingots & Castings 90 Large Cigars (units) *510.8 487.0 
— ee N Tobacco (ibs.) ...... *23.8 
Average Weekly (tons) 6 "7 80 -| Snuff (Ibs.) ........ 3.2 
Rayon Shipments: Alcoholic Beverages : 
Filament Yarn (Ibs.) *38.4 *37.8 Spirits (tax *12.7 
cks on Hand...... 72, J an. * 
Bonds Called Before 60 Beer & Ale (bbls.). 7.0 6.4 
Maturity (total) .... *$97.2 *$74.6 Machine Tool Activity: 
*2.5 *6.5 50 Units Shipped ...... 
Publis *43.3 *43.7 1932'33 ‘34 '35 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 OND Fluid Milk Sales: 13 
*29.0 . 1 JULY 1942 Daily Average (qts.). 8.4 
*Million. +Publisher’s Information Bureau. {At first of the month. {American Trucking Association. (196 motor carriers 


in 40 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


—-CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—— 
30 20 15 65 


N.Y.S.E. 
Shares 


344,993 


378,120 


Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF 
Issues No. of 


Average 

No. of Total Un- New 40 
Decl. ch’ng’d Highs vend Bonds 
269 194 16 8 90.17 
294 206 16 14 90.11 
118 129 13 6 90.12 
192 230 16 9 90.09 
156 173 20 5 90.16 
189 194 28 7 90.20 


N.Y.S.E. 


$14,385,100 
10,285,300 
4,167,800 
12,035,700 
12,633,800 
13,666,500 
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; Value of 
Bond Sales. 
1942 us ties Traded Advanc’s Sept. 
10.. 106.38 26.62 11.51 35.66 633 170 
106.03 26.51 11.39 35.52 376,460 646 146 
12.. 106.20 26.44 11.37 35.53 116,450 382 135 14 
14.. 106.15 26.52 11.38 35.54 312,510 621 199 | 
106.49 26.48 11.75 35.70 386,300 633 304 | 
16.. 106.66 26.47 11.77 35.74 M648 265 


Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is Part 8 of a series which will cover all of the active Dividends, paid to date of issue (*) including extras; 
common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange. Un- Prices, “High and Low” thus far this year. Earnings 
less otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have been 1941, or for whatever period ended 1941 for which the 
effected. Figures for 1942; Earnings, latest reported; figures are available at the time of going to press. 
= VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average *1942 
Dov-inion Bridge .......... 27 34 37 34% 58% 58% 39% 4% 40% 27% .... 19 
LOW 9 13% 25% 24% 32 24 21 22% 21% 17% 
Earnings...... 03 j$0.07 j$0.18 j$1.29 j$1.04  j$0.72 j$1.36  j$1.89 $0.75 
Dividend...... 2.25 2.00 2.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.47 0.90 
poini Steel & Coal....High.......... 3 6 5% 6 13 23% 16% 18 15% 9% eeKs 7% 
% 2% 3% 4% 10 8% 6% 6 45% 
Earnings...... $0.12 $1.56 $1.19 $1.28 $1.11 $1.12 $0.65 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None None vwew WONG 
Corp. High. 26 Not Available———— 97 71 67% 83 78 76 67 
_ Dividend...... $2.50 $2.10 $3.00 $4.40 $4.00 $5.40 $5.00 $4.00 $5.00 $5.00 $4.04 $3.00 
iver-Harris Co, ........-. 11% 26% 23 38 39 42% 24 33% 32% 34% 25 
Earnings ives D$5.07 $0.67 $0.74 $1.95 $2.08 $3.60 D$1.28 $3.87 $3.80 $7.07 $1.74 x$1.15 
Dividend...... None None 0.50 0.50 1.50 1.87% None 1.00 2.40 2.40 1.02 1.80 
bilier Condenser ........ ars 1% 1% 1 1% 6 6% 2 1% 3% 3 toe 2% 
% % 1% % 1% 1% 1% 
Earnings. f£D$0.55 £D$0.52 £D$0O.22 £D$0.20 fD$0.19 £D$0.13 £D$0.03 £$0.18 Not D$0.17 
Dividend...... None None None None None 0.10 0.13 0.38 Reported 0.06 
Duke Power Co............- Eee 73% 76 57% 66% 85 a. 67% 79 79% 76% ee 70 
sess 31 40% 37% 37 66 52 54 61% 64 67 62% 
Earnings...... $3.62 $3.99 $2.90 $4.19 $4.79 $4.59 $4.23 $5.56 $5.92 $5.68 $4.55 saree 
Dividend...... 5.00 4.25 3.75 3.00 375 5.08 3.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.98 $2.25 
Durham Hosiery Mills.....High.......... Not Available 5% 2 1% cc 2% 
Earnings. D$2.64 D$0.77 D$2.97 D$5.45 D$2.51 $0.55 D$0.61 D$0.22 D$1.31 $3.39 D$1.25 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None None cuneate 
Duro-Test Corp. .........+- ———— Not Available 6% 5% 2% 1% 
Dividend...... $0.22% 0. 37% 0.1 None None None 0.12 0.05 
Duval Texas Sulphur...... 1% 8 10% 12% 10% 10% aft 9% 8% 7% 8 
| aati % % 4 6% 5 3% 6 5 5 6% nena 6% 
Earnings...... $0.30 D$0.17 $0.08 $0.16 $0.61 $0.43 $0.71 $1.26 $1.16 $1.42 $0.45 anes 
Dividend...... None None None None 0.50 None None None 0.75 1.25 0.25 0.50 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co.....High.......... 6 8% 7% 8% 23% 27% 14% 14% 12% 10% Cae 8% 
2 2% 3% 3% 8 8% 7 6% 6% 6% 
Earnings...... D$0.95 $0.69 D$0.21 $0.62 $0.74 ” 40 D$0.58 $1.27 $1.41 v$1.56 $0.50 aed 
Dividend...... None None None None 0.60 -40 0.10 0.20 0.40 0.60 0.23 0.30 
Eastern Gas & Fuel....... 8% 12% 10% 5 11% a 3% 1% 
2% 4 4% 2% 4 2 1% 1% 
Earnings 90.28 $0.48 D$0.15 D$0.27 D$0.27 D$1.55 D$0. 99 D$0.04 $0.06 D$0.25 
Dividend...... None 0.15 0.30 None None None None None None None 0.05 None 
Eastern Malleable Iron..... eee ————— Not Available ——————_ 42% 26% 13 12 13% 18% Seat 22% 
22 7 6% 5% 114% 11 16% 
Earnings...... $0.46 D$4.05 $0.72 $1.20 $6.77 $0.92 
Dividend...... $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 $1.30 None None None 0.50 2.25 0.48 $1.00 
Wash Machine.... High.......... 3 9 7% 15% 13% 4% 4% 3% 2% 
1 1% 3 6% 3 25% 2% 2% 2 
Earnings...... D$0.28 $0.60 D$0.04 $0.55 $1.07 $0.61 D$0.68 $0.59 $0.59 $0.75 $0.38 eer 
Dividend...... None None 0.50 0.50 1.00 0.75 None 0.37% 80.50 0.37% 0.40 None ee 
Economy Grocery Stores... High.......... 24% 24% 21% 20% 23% 22% 15% 18 18% 13 er 11 a 
eee 13 11% 15% 17% 16 12 12 14 12 10 ee 10% oer 
Earnings...... £$1.92 £$1.34 £$1.90 £$1.52 £$1.71 £$2.29 £$1.78 $2.42 £$1.99 £$2.45 $1.93 
Dividend...... 1.00 None None None 1.12% 8 1.00 0.75 1.05 1.00 1.00 0.69 0.50 
Electric Bond & Share.....High.......... 48 41% 23% 20% 27 28% 18% 12% 8% ere 1% 
5 9% 6 3% 15% 5% 4y% 6% 3% % 
Earnings...... $0.99 $0.44 $0.21 $0.16 $0.17 $0.42 $0.18 $0.24 $0.29 $0.24 $0.33 Jie 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None None cose Nome 
Electrographic ...........-- ee P 1% 7% 16 19% 17% 13 14% 14 12% ‘ 9 
Earnings...... D$1.34 D$0.67 $1.65 $1.81 $1.49 $2.03 $1.32 $2.22 $2.21 $1.83 $1.26 mcaia 
Dividend...... None None None 0.50 1.65 1.85 1.00 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.00 0.25 
Elgin Nat’l Watch......... 7% 15% 32 45 40% 25% 25% 34% 33% 28 
5% 8% (14% 27% 21 15 17 21 25% 20 
Earnings...... D$2.98 D$0.67 $1.85 $2.68 $3.45 $3.49 $1.71 $3.04 $3.85 $3.88 $2.03 see 
Dividend...... None None None 1.00 2.50 3.00 1.25 2.00 3.00 3.00 1.58 0.75 
Emerson Elec. Mfg........ Ree Not Available 5% 6% ee 5% 
Earnings...... abe ....iD$0.22 iD$0.29 i$1.47 i$0.31 iD$0.46 iD$0.11 i$0.20 i$0.83 $0.22 ae 
Dividend...... or see -aeaee None None None None None 0.10 0.10 0.02% 0.15 
Empire Power Parts....... ae 18 15% 11 22% 29% 31% 22 27% 26 24 Rae 23 
Es Accesses 7% 4 5 9 20 22 17% 21% 20% 20% eta 18% 
Earnings...... $1.48 $1.55 $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 $1.84 $2.25 ae sala 
Dividend...... 1.12 None 1.00 1.25 1.80 3.00 225 2.42 2.75 2:50 1.79 1.00 
Emsco Derrick & Equip.... High.......... 3% 5% 8% 15% 22 19% 11% 12 11 7% awa 5% 
ine 3 2 3 7 14% 7 6% 6% 6% 4% 5 
Earnings...... D$0.40 D$0.01 $1.19 $1.53 $1.76 sey D$0.62 D$0.13 D$0.22 $2.02 $0.66 ae 
Dividend...... None None 0.50 1.12% 1.12% 1.00 0.70 None None 0.25 0.47 None 
Esquire ———————-Incorporated March 1937-—————_ 11% 13 8% 5% 3% 2% 
Dividend 0.30 1.50 0.90 0.40 0.60 0.74 0.20 
Eureka Pipe Lime.......... 35 41% 37 38 47% 47% 31 23 31 28% 22% 
Low . Oiunigdsniex 18 20 30 33% 38% 24% 16 15% 20% 17% ee 19 
Earnings Wein D$0.45 $1.95 $1.15 $2.03 D$0.62 —_ 12 D$0.37 $0.63. D$0.49 $1.53 $0.42 een 
Dividend...... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.29 5.00 3.62% 1.50 
E-ersharp Inc. .......; 1% 3 2% 6% 6% 13% 2% 2% 
Earnings...... D$4.33 D$0.08 * Dso. 36 $0.22 D$0.07 D$0.22 D$1.07 .... bD$0.63 bD$3.55 $0.76 b$2.53 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None None Nil None 
“To September 12, 1942. b—12 months ended February 28. c—12 months ended March 31. f—12 months to J i al —12 months to July 31. 
i--12 months to Sept. 30. j—12 months ended October 31. s—9 months to July 31. v—11 months to Nov. 30. irst quarter. D—Deficit. 


C. I, O’BRIEN, INC. 
‘EW YORK, N. Y. 
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HERE is no competition between copy 

writing and media selection. The best in 
both activities is indispensable to successful 
advertising. Obviously the same degree of care 
used in producing a sales message should be 
employed in selecting the means to get that 
message before the right people. Guesswork, 
opinions and unverified claims have no place 
in media selection any more than careless 
phraseology and loose state- 
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Circulations.To buy advertising without this in- 
formation would be like an attorney attempting 
to practice his profession without a law library. 


This business paper is a member of the 
Bureau. Our A.B.C. reports tell how much cir- 
culation we have, how it was obtained, where 
it goes, an industrial or occupational analysis 
of subscribers, how much readers pay, the 
percentage of renewals and other facts that 
buyers need in order to select 


ments havein advertising copy. 


Facts, decided by advertis- 
ers as essential in evaluating 
the advertising worth of media 
and in applying media to mar- 
kets, aresupplied in the reports 
issued by the Audit Bureau of 


SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 
defined by A.B.C. standards, indicate 
a reader audience that has responded 
to a publication’s editorial appeal. 
-With the interests of readers thus 
identified, it becomes possible to 
reach specialized groups effectively 
with specialized advertising appeals. 


the media best adapted to their 
requirements. Thisinformation 
is verified by thorough audits of 
our circulation records, made 
_ annually by A.B.C. auditors. 
Advertising in this paper re-, 
_ceives audited distribution. 
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Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Ask for a copy of our latest A. B. C. report’ 


A. B. C.= AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS = FACTS AS A MEASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 
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